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Holiday Diplomacy 


HILE Japanese bombers whine above ancient 
Chinese cities, while battle and sudden death 
rage throughout Spain, while Jew and Arab wrangle 
over the future intended for the Holy Land, while 
Germany and Jugoslavia are torn by religious dissen- 
sion, and while all Russia is being swept by a vast heresy 
hunt, another August 4th has come and gone. In such 
a ferment, twenty-three years after the outbreak of the 
Great War which was to save the world from the dictates 
of power-politics, the world to-day may be forgiven if 
it forgets for what August 4th stands. After all, Time 
does not stand still if politicians do; and there are now 
young men at universities throughout the Western world 
who were born after the war to end wars. Nevertheless, 
When Parliament went into recess last week-end and 
Bank Holiday weather crowded the roads and beaches 
of this country, many grown men—and many more 
women—will have remembered that brilliant August 
week-end twenty-three years ago, when a young and 
energetic Government and a singularly gifted House of 
mmons took one of the most historic, most responsible 
decisions that assembly had ever been called upon to 
make. Those who recalled that week-end in August, 
1914, must, on looking round the world’s political land- 
Scape last week-end, have wondered for a moment 
whether Mankind—at least in the short run—possesses 
- faculty at all for growing either in wisdom or in 
ce, 
There is, however, one striking feature of world politics 
to-day which characterises dictatorships and democracies 


alike. Though the former are naturally disposed to make 
the most of bluff and menaces in their diplomacy, neither 
they nor the democracies have any stomach for the 
hazardous responsibility of unleashing general war. 
Indeed, in this respect Europe, at least, despite vastly 
greater armaments and more overweening threats of 
power-politicians than in 1914, is paradoxically more 
aware of the risks of war to victor or vanquished alike 
than twenty-three years ago. And this, again somewhat 
paradoxically, is mainly the outcome of popular pressure 
upon the leaders of dictatorships and democracies alike. 
The foundations of civilisation and culture, the limits of 
autarky, and the bounds of political compulsion are all 
more evident to-day than they were before. The world 
to-day is certainly insecure, both politically and econo- 
mically; but precious little readiness to pull it down in 
ruins is evident anywhere, even though equally little 
readiness to underpin its structure is discernible. 

It may be that perception of these things at the 
beginning of the summer recess impelled the PRIME 
MINISTER to take the initiative in penning a personal 
letter to SIGNoR Musso.ini last week-end, appealing for 
the re-establishment of friendly relations between Italy 
and this country. THe Duce’s equally personal reply is 
known to have been cordial; and we believe he sincerely 
wishes such a consummation. It is certainly the desire of 
the overwhelming majority of the British people to live in 
peace and amity with all men, irrespective of the forms 
of government which other men affect; and Italy, as well 
as Italian nationalism, has always enjoyed a peculiar 
ia 
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affection among Englishmen, to whom the men of the 
risorgimento owed much. 

But if it is hard for Englishmen to-day, stoutly true 
to democratic principles and traditions, to understand the 
outlook of Fascism, it is apparently even harder for 
Fascists to understand the outlook of Englishmen. True 
to those same principles of democratic nationalism which 
in the hands of Mazzin1, GARIBALDI and Cavour made 
modern Italy, we only require of Fascism that it should 
subscribe to a common code of international conduct: 
namely, to do as it would be done by, to keep to its 
own house, not to overset democracies abroad and bring 
the European structure about our ears by exporting the 
domestic principles of Fascism to the foreign scene. Force 
and violence and bluff may be required under Fascism; 
but let them be kept at home. 

It is this British doctrine which savours of perfidious 
hypocrisy to Fascists. In the flush of militarist zeal, they 
ask why they should not behave in the twentieth century 
as some Britons behaved in the world of the eighteenth; 
why they should not act on the same standards, with the 
same instruments. To that question there can only be 
one answer: August 4, 1914. If no new way in diplomacy 
is discovered, as the world thought it had been after the 
last war, ‘‘ back to the eighteenth century ’’—with its 
wars of Spanish Succession and colonial plunder—will 
become the watchword for the twentieth; and, despite the 
British Government’s abhorrence at the inevitability of 
such a choice, that Government, or another, will be 
forced by Fascism to defend its own and other 
democracies’ interests. And that means war. 

In nothing has the actual division of Europe into two 
camps of conflicting outlook been more apparent than 
in the sterile sessions of the Non-intervention Com- 
mittee in London. Last week-end all the totalitarian 
States—Russia, Germany, Italy and Portugal—com- 
bined to reject the compromise British Plan to secure 
non-intervention. True, the Russians objected to any 
grant of belligerents’ rights to GENERAL FRANCO at all, 
while the other three countries demanded it as a con- 


Milk 


T has been tacitly recognised for some time past that 

the Government’s policy on the production, sale and 
consumption of milk is the supreme test of all its agri- 
cultural endeavours. A number of reasons coincide in 
conferring an especial importance on the problem of 
milk. It is, in the first place, the most nearly perfect 
human food and, in the second place, the foodstuff in 
which British consumption lags most seriously behind 
that of other countries. On the more exclusively economic 
side, milk is probably the most valuable single product 
of British agriculture and certainly the branch of farming 
which concerns the greatest number of producers. From 
the consumers’ point of view, milk is the one important 
foodstuff whose price has been exempt from all down- 
ward movements of the cost of living. And finally, it 
still has to be.recorded that the cleanliness of the national 
milk supply is very far from satisfactory. 

From the start, the new policy of organising agricul- 
ture has largely concentrated on milk, and the Milk 
Marketing Board represents the largest and most 
elaborate of the offspring of the Agricultural Marketing 
Acts. Its working, however, has never been free from 
criticism. No less than 14 official reports on milk were 
published between the beginning of 1933 and the end of 
1936. The last and most authoritative was the report of 
the Reorganisation Commission for Milk for Great Britain 
(the CuTFoRTH Report) which was issued in November 
last. With such an inherent importance of the subject, 
and guch an impressive accumulation of advice, the 





dition precedent to any beginning of a withdrawal of 
foreign ‘‘ volunteers ’’ from Spain. Still, the signifi. 
cance is that the dictatorships were on that occasion 
ranged together in rejecting a compromise solution: 
and that is the measure of Europe’s anxieties to-day, 


_For if no middle way is ever to be driven between 


warring dictatorships—except at the intolerable cost of 
paying one or the other all it demands by threat of 
force—then the curve of armaments will assuredly rise 
to explosive point, and we shall all be faced with 
another August 4th, from which perhaps not even as 
many neutrals will escape as did in the last Great War. 
It may be that the French FOREIGN MINISTER’s represen- 
tations to Moscow and the British reminders to Rome and 
Berlin of the indivisibility of the British Plan will have 
the effect of inducing a more accommodating attitude on 
both sides in the Chairman’s Sub-committee due to meet 
on Friday of this week. But the chances of securing real 
non-intervention are now invisibly thin. 

Count Ciano has described the exchange of billets 
doux last week-end between THE Duce and Mr Cuan- 
BERLAIN as “‘ a great stride forward.’’ English observers, 
mindful of the ill-styled Gentleman’s Agreement of 
January last, will wait to see the ground covered before 
gauging the step. There is no disposition in this country 
to recognise Italy’s ill-gotten gains in Ethiopia; or to 
acquiesce in her carrying GENERAL FRANCO to victory 
in the Iberian peninsula on Italian bayonets; or to 
sit idly by with folded hands while British and French 
vital communications are ambushed and enfiladed. On 
the other hand, the Anglo-Italian détente may be 
welcomed if it only serves to ease tension, to substitute 
a will to understand for a will to annoy, to give breath- 
ing-space in which a wider view of Europe’s destinies 
may be taken. It must not be taken as one more testi- 
mony of British timidity or cowardice in dealing with 
dictators. That would, in all literal probability, be a 
fatal error. MR CHAMBERLAIN and MR EDEN may well 
be glad the dog-days are here; but foreign policy cannot 
be put into cold storage. 


Policy 


promised and portended announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s policy was awaited with some eagerness. When 
it appeared on Thursday of last week (it was very briefly 
mentioned in last week’s Economist) it seemed as if the 
long delay in producing it had been devoted solely to a 
whittling away of its contents. We had occasion some 
weeks ago to state our preference for MR MorRISON’S 
andante rather than Mr Exuiot’s allegro con brio. But 
we spoke too soon, for to judge by the White Paper on 
Milk, the tempo has died away altogether. With a great 
array of difficult problems to solve, the White Paper 
solves none of them. With the desirable objectives of 
milk policy clearly defined, hardly advances towards 
any of them. 

What are those objectives? For the consumer they can 
be stated to be the attainment of a milk supply as clean 
and as cheap as possible. For the farmer, the objective 
is the maintenance of such a structure of prices as will 
ensure a living to the reasonably efficient producer. Ot 
these three objectives, the last, as usual, is to receive 
preferential treatment. The prices of butter and cheese 
(and hence of milk sold for manufacture) have risen 1" 
recent months. But if they fall back again, the Gover? 
ment undertakes to ‘‘ put a bottom ’’ in their fall by 
paying subsidies to the Milk Marketing Boards. Pay- 
ments of this nature made in the past have been ad- 
vances, But in future they are to be free gifts, and the 
Boards are forgiven the greater part of their existing 
indebtedness. 
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When the White Paper considers cleanliness, the 
greater part of its proposals likewise consists of the 
promise of subsidies. Thus the Exchequer is to pay a 
handsome contribution towards the cost of special 
premiums for the producers of the three grades of quality 
milk, at a cost of nearly {2,000,000 per annum. There is 
also a provision that local authorities are to be given 
powers to make pasteurisation compulsory in their 
districts in two years’ time, But there is apparently to 
be no compulsion on the local authorities to use their 
powers. This hardly looks like the ‘‘ national policy ”’ 
which was promised when Glasgow was persuaded to 
withdraw the Bill in which it sought powers for much 
the same purpose. 

Towards the objective of cheapness there is even less 
sign of progress. The Milk-in-Schools scheme is, it is 
true, to be continued and there is an undertaking to 
‘bring forward proposals for securing, in co-operation 
with the industry, a reduction in the price of liquid 
milk to local authorities for the purpose of their 
maternity and child welfare arrangements.’’ There is 
also an even vaguer promise of ‘‘ provisions to facilitate 
the improved organisation of the distributive service.’’ 
But these phrases hardly add up to a policy for cheapen- 
ing milk for the ordinary consumer. 

The criticism that can justly be urged against this 
White Paper is not that any of its proposals are bad— 
even the subsidies could be justified if the community 
had some prospect of getting some return for them—but 
that it ignores the major problems of organising milk 
marketing. The CuTFoRTH Report made two major 
recommendations which would have placed the whole 
scheme on a sounder basis. The first of these was that 
the crucial power of fixing the wholesale and retail prices 
of milk—prices which may not be undercut under pain 
of the law—should no longer be entrusted to a Board 
representative of the producers alone but to a Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government to represent all in- 
terests impartially. The Commission is to be found in the 
White Paper proposals, but it is shorn of all the powers 
suggested for it by the CuTrorTH Report. ‘‘ It is not 
proposed,’’ says the White Paper, ‘‘ to disturb the exist- 
ing arrangements for the negotiation of contract terms 
and prices.’’ 

The second major recommendation of the CUTFORTH 
Commission was that the price of milk for liquid con- 
sumption should no longer have to bear the burden 
of making good the loss sustained on milk sold for 
manufacture at a price below the cost of production. 
This touches the heart of the absurdities of the present 
scheme. Not only is milk sold at the highest price for 
that use in which it confers the greatest benefit on health, 
but a glut of milk has actually led to an increase in the 
liquid price, since that price has had to bear the cost 
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of selling an increasing ‘‘ surplus ’’ at a loss. It is true 
that, in order to ensure a regular supply to the liquid 
market, more milk must be produced, on the average of 
months, than is consumed in liquid form. But the actual 
‘‘ surplus ’’ has long ago far surpassed this inevitable 
and desirable reserve. To sell milk at a low price 
for umbrella handles (or even for cheese) and at a high 
price for babies is bad enough. But to justify an increase 
in the price for babies by the low price for umbrella 
handles is the economics of Bedlam, And this is what has 
been happening under the Milk Marketing scheme. The 
CuTFORTH Report made an attempt to prevent it hap- 
pening any further. Apart from the proposal for an im- 
partial Commission, it suggested that the liquid consumer 
should pay the cost of disposing only of the necessary 
reserve, which it estimated at 20 per cent. If these 
suggestions had been adopted, the retail price could have 
been immediately reduced, even without any economies 
in distribution. But the Government are apparently 
not sufficiently interested to impose these reforms on an 
unwilling industry. 

The crux of the matter lies in the decision to leave un- 
touched the domination of the marketing organisation by 
a producer-elected Board. Such a Board cannot be 
blamed for acting in the interests of its constituents, or 
even for making its peace with the distributors, who are 
organised and vociferous, at the expense of the con- 
sumers, who are neither. The blame lies on those who 
think that such a system could possibly safeguard the 
public interest or even work consistently with itself. 
For a Board elected annually by scores of thousands of 
small producers cannot even act as an intelligent mono- 
polist would. He would realise that he could not keep 
up prices without limiting production, or expand produc- 
tion without accepting a fall in price. But an elected 
Board must fight to the death both for higher prices and 
for unrestricted production; it has an inherent tendency 
to rely either on subsidies of public money or on a 
steadily rising price to the consumer, or (as the history 
of the last four years shows) on both. It is no answer 
to this argument to draw hair-raising pictures of the 
chaos which would have descended on the market if 
the Board had not been set up. Chaos is not the only 
alternative to this particular form of organisation. 

The White Paper is thus unsatisfactory for its omis- 
sions rather than for the proposals it does contain. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that there is no branch 
of the nation’s economic life in which greater rewards of 
public or individual welfare, both for the producer and 
for the consumer, await those who can plan a really 
efficient and equitable organisation than the supply of 
milk to our urban population. It is impossible not to 
feel the most profound disappointment that the oppor- 
tunity has not been grasped. 


The Book Trade 


“YT RESPECT Mrak, Sir. He has raised the price of 

literature.’’ If SaMUEL JoHNSON, who spoke these 
words, were able to revisit Fleet Street he would be 
astonished by the revolution which has taken place since 
his time in the rewards of authors and publishers. He 
might also be inclined to revise his opinion of the 
methods by which the ‘‘ price of literature ’’ has been 
80 notably magnified. No single MILLar or combination 
of Mizzars has alone accomplished the miracle of cheap 
books which all enjoy to-day. Not only has illiteracy 
been banished, but the spread of education and culture 
has created a mass reading market undreamed of in 
JOHNson’s day. At the same time, developments in the 
mechanics of book production have replaced the hand 


press, on which the great Dictionary was printed in 1755 
at the rate of less than 200 sheets an hour, by giant rotary 
machines working a hundred times as fast. Almost as — 
important has been the cheapening of paper, mainly in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

Only to-day are we beginning to discover how low 
book prices can be. Mr BERNARD SHAW followed the 
first edition of his ‘‘ Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism,’’ published at 15s., with a cheap edition at 
5s., and now the same book has been produced, with 
paper covers, in a popular series, in two parts at six- 
pence each. Sets of dictionaries, encyclopedias and the 
works of popular writers have been provided for a few 
shillings and a few coupons by some national daily 
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papers. And it has been strongly rumoured that some of 
these works were not supplied at a loss, incredibly 
low though their prices seemed to be. Again, the 
various ‘‘ Book of the Month ”’ clubs in America and 
in Great Britain have cheapened books enormously, on 
the basis of a guaranteed market. 

Such results as these have frequently induced the 
question why the cost of books, in general, has not been 
reduced far below its present level. The answer is that 
while, in the language of economists, the “ supply 
curve’ of book production falls to low unit prices as 
production is increased, the demand for all but a limited 
number of popular classics is inelastic. However low the 
prices of some books might be, the number of copies sold 
would never be very large. If a treatise on the theory 
of optical instruments were sold for half-a-crown instead 
of a couple of guineas, would thousands rush to buy it? 
They would not. 

There is no monopoly in publishing. The book trade 


9), open to all. Any author with a manuscript to sell, 


which offers any possibility of attracting a sufficient 
public to make it worth the risk of printing, is 
certain of an attentive hearing at a dozen or so London 
publishing houses of the first rank. Authors who have 
been launched and advertised by one publisher may 
(and some in fact do) seek improved terms at a rival 
publisher’s office. Publishing is a mystery only in the 
medieval and not in the modern sense. The amount of 
capital required by a newcomer is as small as in any 
British industry and smaller than in most. The rewards 
of success may be handsome but the penalties of failure, 
though relatively small on single books, may in quite a 
short time be cumulatively disastrous in the early days 
of a new business. Later, however, the law of copyright 
makes the fear of failure proportionately less menacing, 
as a list of works in popular demand is steadily built up. 

The publishers, however, represent only half of the 
book trade. No large publisher, except His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, maintains his own retail establish- 
ments. And the Stationery Office’s annual accounts 
show that, despite the specialised nature of most of its 
publications, more than half the face value of its sales 
is secured through the book trade, In the last resort, 
therefore, the price of literature depends upon the 
activity of the nation’s booksellers. 

Bookselling, in turn, is a free and open profession. 
Recognition by the Publishers’ Association is the only 
formality necessary in order to secure the trade discount 
which is the bookseller’s only remuneration for his 
services. That discount is calculated on complicated 
scales, varying from publisher to publisher, but is 
generally 25 per cent. of the ‘‘ net’’ published price 
which the public must pay. It is rarely more on single 
copies in Great Britain, although one large publishing 
house not so long ago increased its trade discount to 
33 per cent. The question of trade terms has always 
been prolific of controversy and frequently of honest mis- 
understanding. Booksellers have claimed that their trade 
discount is too low. Publishers have been more sceptical, 
and authors have shown undoubted resentment on learn- 
ing that the man who sells a copy of their book obtains 
perhaps two or three times as much of the consumer’s 
half-guinea as they. Apart, however, from the fact that 
the total trade discount has to be split amongst 
hundreds of booksellers, while the author’s royalty is 
undivided, bookselling is frequently a hazardous business 
for the small man, outside a few favoured centres of large 
population or of learning. In some instances it hardly 
yields a living wage to those engaged in it; and its earn- 
ings are frequently augmented by those of a more 
remunerative stationery trade, or perhaps a trade in 
second-hand books or foreign stamps. Yet it is an essen- 
tial link between the author and his public. In well- 


informed quarters it was estimated that two best sellers 
of yesteryear, ‘‘ The Seven Pillars of Wisdom” ang 
‘‘In the Steps of the Master,’’ had twelve months ago 
secured sales totalling £180,000 and {200,000 respec- 
tively, of which 85 per cent. was taken over the counters 
of the nation’s bookshops, Two swallows like these may 
well have made a summer for many booksellers, but 
such plump birds are rare. 

Whether some new policy is necessary to put the book 
trade on its feet is a matter which is hotly disputed, and 
the arguments of the interested parties do not always 
carry conviction to an outside mind. Some publishers 
believe that every bookseller ought to be a species of 
publicity crusader in their service. Some booksellers 
criticise public libraries, lending libraries who sell their 
surplus stock, and book clubs, as though the one purpose 
of the trade in books were to secure booksellers a com- 
petence, irrespective of their own enterprise. Authors 
have described the economics of production and distribu- 
tion in the language of a predatory middlemen’s racket. 
But all such views seem to miss the heart of the problem. 
The trade as a whole is becoming increasingly aware that 
the crux of the matter is rather to discover ways and 
means of increasing the demand for books in general. 
The movement towards co-operative effort has not in- 
deed gone as far as some would wish. Yet the formation 
of the National Book Council, the invention of the book- 
token, the now annual book exhibition organised by a 
well-known Sunday newspaper, all afford impressive 
evidence of co-operative activity to divert a greater share 
of the national income to enlarging the price of 
literature. Clear limits are, unfortunately, set to the 
increase in the private possession of books by the avail- 
able space in the average small English house or flat and 
the available margin in the average English income. 
Within these limits, however, there would undoubtedly 
be room for more small private collections, if once the 
basic desire to cultivate the things of the mind could be 
stimulated. 


Nevertheless, much as popular education and broad- 
casting are likely to do in this cause, a considerable part 
of the increased demand they induce is likely to fall, in 
the first place, upon the public libraries. Indeed, such a 
development may be the only method of coping with 
the ever rising flood of new books, many of which, for 
the reasons discussed in an earlier article; can expect, at 
best, only a limited market. In the Publishers’ 
Circular’s annual census, the number of new books 
(excluding pamphlets) published in Great Britain in 
the year 1936, under merely four out of many classifi- 
cations, was given as 2,078, made up as follows: — 


Classification Number 
Sociology odd bide ee 
Religion ... va boi —— 
History ... avs a .. 500 
Law i baa ne — 


When the corresponding figures from the United 
States, France and Germany are brought into reckoning, 
it is evident that the intellectual problem of book 
absorption is no less baffling than the economic. This 
vast output will never be brought into the three-and-six- 
penny class of cheap reprint, to say nothing of the six- 
penny class. Other methods of distribution are therefore 
required to supplement sales at the ‘‘ economic ’’ price, 
and here the part played by public libraries is, or ought 
to be, indispensable. We can now at least, thanks to 
the National Central Library, boast in England a well- 
organised national book pool. It should soon be possible 
to claim that a poor scholar is no longer denied the essen 
tial tools of his craft, even though, like CHAUCER S 
Clerk Oxenford, his own possessions are no more than 
twenty tattered tomes. 
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F one takes one’s stand in Budapest to-day and looks 
l at the international landscape through Hungarian 
eyes, the prospect turns out, after all, to be not so very 
different from what it is in London. The German feature 
in the European landscape gives a certain unity to the 
British and Hungarian outlooks, and, by the same 
token, it makes the present international position of 
Hungary a matter of practical interest to ourselves. 

The resurgence of Germany as a Great Power in the 
European arena is affecting Hungary in several different 
ways. To begin with the relations between Hungary and 
her Danubian neighbours, the emergence of the Third 
Reich inevitably conjures up lively hopes in certain 
Hungarian breasts. But, no less inevitably, it quickens 
profoundly disquieting second thoughts. Every Hun- 
garian understands that Germany has the physical 
power to deliver to Hungary certain territorial goods that 
Italy can only promise. Hungarians have been made 
disappointedly aware that, Signor Mussolini’s periodical 
pronouncements on the subject of territorial revision in 
Hungary’s favour are words which will never turn into 
deeds through mere repetition. On the other hand, if 
Hungary were actively, or even only passively, to 
support Germany in an aggressive war on Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany would have it in her power to restore 
Slovakia to Hungary, supposing—a hazardous postulate 
—that the enterprise did not bring a European war 
about the ears of the aggressors. 

But the very strength of Germany gives the Hun- 
garians pause. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. What 
would it profit Hungary to regain one lost province at 
the cost of losing her independence and being reduced, 
herself, to the status of a province in a Mittel-europa 
under German hegemony? That is a price which even 
the most ardent or embittered Magyar irredentist might 
hesitate to pay. In this situation the Hungarians are 
finding themselves forced into striking a balance of 
profit and loss between two alternatives. Would it profit 
Hungary more to collaborate in the destruction of 
Czechoslovakia for the sake of restoring the integrity 
of the Crown of St. Stephen in that quarter? Or is the 
independence of Hungary, whatever her frontiers, so 
closely bound up with the existence of Czechoslovakia 
that Hungary cannot afford to take a hand in sweeping 
this buffer State away? The value of Austria to Hungary 
as a buffer between Hungary and Germany was one of 
the axioms of Hungarian policy from the Ausgleich in 
1807 until 1918. But the Moravian and Bohemian terri- 
tories of Czechoslovakia are ex-provinces of the pre-war 
Austria. Therefore, if Hungary is to be shielded from 
Germany under post-war conditions, must she not interest 
herself now in the independence not only of post-war 
Austria, but also of Czechoslovakia ? 

_ These considerations have brought statesmen of all 
significant Hungarian parties to a remarkably moderate 
State of mind in their attitude towards Czechoslovakia. 
It may now be said with some confidence that there 
has been no moment since the peace settlement when the 
Prospects have been as favourable for a Hungaro- 
Czechoslovak reconciliation as they are to-day. A first 
Step would be for Czechoslovakia to agree to Hungary’s 
night to rearm and to remove the few grievances of 
her Hungarian minority; while Hungary, on her 
side and for a season, would refrain from pressing her 
claim to territorial revision, without being asked to re- 
hounce it. This step has now come very near to practical 
politics; and if only it could be taken the atmosphere 
Would almost certainly improve progressively within the 
next few years. 

One factor that has made the possible danger from the 
Third Reich very vivid to the Hungarian imagination 
is the Nazi ropaganda among the German minority in 
Hungary. These 470,000 Germans, out of a bare 
9,000,000, are the most substantial non-Magyar element 
left in Hungary after the removal of the Croats, the 
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Rumans, and all but 200,000 of the Slovaks. The 
German minority is a scattered community of peasants 
who were brought in by Maria Teresa, They have been 
hitherto on the whole—in contrast to the Slovaks and 
the Rumans—well treated, prosperous and content. 
The new frontiers and the economic depression have 
deprived many of the Hungarian German villages of 
their former markets; economic trouble has bred political 
discontent; and Dr Goebbels has seen and taken his 
opportunity. Nor has Nazi propaganda from Berlin 
confined its activities to the German element in the 
population of Hungary. It has also set itself to work up 
Fascist movements among the Magyars themselves. 
There is plenty of tinder here among the 1,000,000 
landless agrarian proletariat; yet the Hungarian tradi- 
tion of parliamentarianism is probably too strong to give 
the Nazi spark much chance of starting a serious con- 
flagration. Here, again, the main effect is likely to be 
to deter all far-seeing Hungarians from steering their 
country into Germany’s orbit. 

Thus, Hungary finds herself in a very puzzling situa- 
tion to-day. Yet though the Hungarians may find it 
difficult to make their choice between the possible 
alternative policies that lie before them, their decision, 
when they do take it, is likely to be of considerable 
importance for the destiny of Europe. Hungary is freer 
to act than Austria or even Czechoslovakia, just because 
these two neighbouring Danubian countries are still 
there to relieve Hungary from the full incidence of the 
German and Italian pressure upon the Danube. 

Hungary's Prime Minister, M. Daranyi, her Foreign 
Minister, M. Kanya, and her great post-war statesman, 
Count Bethlen, have all recently emphasised her loyalty 
to friendship with Italy and Germany. But it has been 
made clear by speakers of all parties in Parliament and 
by the Press of all parties that Hungary’s foreign policy 
in the immediate future will have to be one of ex- 
pediency, until the durability of the Rome-Berlin axis 
has been tested by the application of German pressure 
at its weakest spot: Central Europe. For Hungarians, 
like many other Europeans, nurse doubts in their hearts 
about the ultimate reconcilability of the aims and interests 
of Germany and Italy in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
They realise that while Signor Mussolini might lower 
both eyelids at the rape of Czechoslovakia, he still has, 
and will always need to have, both eyes wide open on 
Austria. And whether Germany pockets the one State 
or the other, the outlook will be bad for Hungary; for 
her economic, her foreign, and even her internal policy 
would thenceforth lie at Germany’s dictation. This 
explains both the warm Hungarian support for Dr 
Schuschnigg’s regime in Austria, and the rapid recent 
improvement in Hungarian-Czech relations. 

The ideal solution remains a political and economic 
understanding between the Danubian countries. This 
should not, for it cannot, altogether exclude Germany 
and Italy. A fortiori, it should not ‘‘ encircle ’’ those 
two Powers. In economic terms we might conceive of a 
Danubian system of preferences in which Germany and 
Italy were admitted to participate partially but not in 
full measure. Could not the British Government now— 
in requitement of its fatal non possumus at Stresa and 
Ouchy in 1932—see its way to waiving its claim to most- 
favoured-nation treatment in the Danubian area? It 
would be a sound British economic contribution towards 
European peace. The imperceptible economic sacrifice 
would be richly rewarded; for the only alternative course 
which Central European history could conceivably take 
would be an attempt, on Germany’s part, to impose 
unity and organisation upon the Danubian region by 
force. And that would ultimately—if not at the outset— 
mean a war over the European balance of power. In 
such a war, our own country would assuredly be in- 
volved. So let us move heaven and earth to remove the 
possibility of its ever breaking out. 
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LTHOUGH shops are a familiar feature of our daily 
A life we know surprisingly little about the business of 
shopkeeping. Yet it is our largest industry. Over two 
and three-quarter million people are engaged in the dis- 
tributive trades of this country, and over two million 
of them are employed in retail trade. Shopkeeping 
employs nearly twice as many people as farming, over 
twice as many as coal-mining and five times as many 
as the manufacture of cotton goods. Moreover, this 
enormous business of retail distribution is growing very 
rapidly. There are well over half a million shops of all 
kinds in Great Britain to-day; twenty years ago there 
were probably no more than 400,000 or 450,000. The 
number of shops is growing four or five times faster 
than our population and quite as fast as the number 
of new houses. Finally, more people are being 
employed, on the average, in each shop. The number 
of shops has increased by one-third, but the number 
of employees has at least doubled in little more than 
ten years. 

Up to a point this striking growth in shops and per- 
sonnel is no more than we should expect, in view of 
rising standards of life. Moreover, we are ready to pay 
more for convenient retail services, for pleasant up-to- 
date places to shop in, for extensive delivery services 
and for easy credit facilities. Although reliable figures 
are almost unavailable, it has been estimated that the 
cost of retailing amounts on the average to some 30 per 
cent. of the retail price charged; including perhaps 
12 per cent. for rent, rates, display, amenities and 
advertisement, about 9 per cent. for staff wages and 
salaries, 5 per cent. for administration, and the balance 
of 4 per cent. for profit, It is slightly disturbing, however, 
to find that the costs of retailing appear to have been 
steadily rising for two decades. Moreover, when whole- 
sale prices fell sharply during the recent depression, 
retail prices did not fall in sympathy; and some critics 
have contended that this lag, partly due to the fixed 
prices of branded goods, was also due to an inelastic 
burden of retail costs. 

How far is anxiety justified? Is there a case for 
extending to the business of shopkeeping some of the 
zeal for planning which the authorities have lately 
applied to air transport, agriculture, coal, iron and 
steel, and electrical distribution? To the elucidation of 
these problems Mr Henry Smith has made a notable 
contribution in a work* which has just been published. 
Mr Smith has been compelled, in many instances, to 
base important conclusions on a scanty statistical founda- 
tion, but that is no fault of his. The whole task of 
setting problems of retail distribution in the context of 
contemporary social facts is beset with difficulty. The 
term ‘‘ shop ’’ covers a vast variety of businesses. Nine 
out of every ten are very small; and the average daily 
turnover of them all is as low as {10. The larger estab- 
lishments, which account for only one-tenth of the 
total number, carry nearly half the total annual turn- 
over. Mr Smith calculates that department stores, fixed- 
price stores, co-operative societies and multiple shops or 
‘chain stores’’ have sales in the vicinity of {800 
millions per annum; while “‘ specialist ’’ shops, grocers, 
dairies, butchers, fishmongers, drapers, etc., have an 
annual turnover of {870 millions, and ‘‘ amorphous 
general shops ’’—many of the parlour-window type— 
have annual sales of only £30 millions. : 

There are similarly important variations in the goods 
handled and the markets in which they are offered 
for sale. In general, different commodities require 
different methods of sale. Most foodstuffs are necessaries 
but relatively perishable; they require small stocks and 
quick sales. Furniture takes up a great deal of room: it 
must be stocked in wide ranges and it sells slowly. 
sienna BREN erg a HE 


* “Retail Distribution: A Critical Analysis.” 


By H 
Smith. Oxford. 178 pages. 7s. 6d. {fh cor 
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The rate of turnover (which is the ultimate determinant 
of success or failure) ae not only upon the goods 
stocked but also upon the kind of customers available. 

The disposition of shoppers, indeed, has a great deal 
to do with the way retail trade is now developing, 
Economists from Mill to Pareto and Marshall have com- 
bined to point out the imperfection of the retail market 
due to the purchaser’s disinclination or inability to 
higgle and haggle. The author, whose grasp and applica- 
tion of economic science are admirable, follows up these 
theories with an appeal to modern sources of fact, such 
as Kelly’s Directories, industrial surveys, Bank of 
England statistics and Mr Colin Clark’s work on the 
national income. He is not content merely to allege a 
steady rise in retail costs. Tentatively, and with praise- 
worthy ingenuity, he produces a series of indices: of 
wholesale and retail prices, value of sales, volume of 
turnover and wage costs. These statistical tours de force 
are reproduced in the table below: — 


| i j 
| 1924| 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
‘ ‘ i ~ | y 


| cs Aeisedbsan bes] 


Wholesale price level of | 








retailed goods eee | 100 | 89-9] 94:2) 90-0) 90°4!| 87-7! 80-2 73-5 
Retail price level ...... | 100 | 100-4) 98-7] 95-6) 95-0 93-9 | 90-1) 84+] 
Volume of retail turnover | 100 103-0 | 105-0 | 109°3 112-9 | 118-3 124-4) 121-0 
Value of sales per worker | 100 | 98 93 | 89 9) =| 89 89 79 
Ratio of expenses tosales | 100 | 107 | 118 128 {123 /133 | 149 162 


These indices are experimenta] in high degree, and 
have been constructed from a variety of sources for lack 
of more exact and complete data. But they do suggest 
that a considerable increase in the cost of retailing took 
place between 1924 and 1931, not entirely to be 
explained by ‘‘ natural ’’ time-lag between the fall in 
wholesale prices and in retail prices. The author has also 
prepared a table to show the total cost of retailing, which 
again he derives by a roundabout but ingenious way : — 
(In £ millions) 

Composed of 


Total Value 





| 
of Retail | Factory Value | Costs of | Total Cost 
Turnover | of Retail | Wholesaling | oO 
| Turnover and Transport | Retailing 
} 
| 
_ aa ee 2,259 1,749 148 362 
1925 | 2,337 1,783 153 401 
BED pvichetocnccet 2,342 1,731 153 458 
ES 2,361 1,721 157 483 
SD coronene | 9%3 86} s(1'787 160 476 
I acidinvasmstus 2,510 1,815 166 529 
1930 2,532 1,754 171 607 
DEE wictivincadioes 2,299 1,556 157 586 





On the strength of this extremely rough and ready 
evidence, Mr Smith has made a serious indictment of 
retail trade development in the period chiefly covered 
by his survey. He finds that, during those years, ‘‘ the 
increase in the total cost of retailing was greater than the 
growth of productive efficiency could have justified, or 
than changes in the tastes of consumers might have 
called forth; and also that the increase in the number of 
shops was in excess of that necessitated by the migration 
of population or by the results of rehousing schemes. 

Mr Smith may here have overstated his case. It would 
have been advantageous, also, to have had sufficient 
data to carry on the writer’s estimates to a more recent 
year than 1931, though there is no reason to believe that 
the trends to which he refers have been seriously 
modified in the last six years. But with all their in- 
evitable imperfections, Mr Smith’s figures at least 
suggest a prima facie case which, from the viewpoint of 
the community as a whole, is indeed far from Te 
assuring. In the long run, however, it is probable that 
only an official Census of Distribution, undertaken by 
the Board of Trade with statutory powers, can give 4 
final answer to the question whether there are relatively 
too many shops and too high costs. In the meantime, 
the author has added something to our knowledge, and 
even more to our curiosity, about a strangely unknow? 
industry which is of daily and vital importance to us all. 
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Holiday Traffic and Politics.—Appropriately on 
Bank Holiday Monday, the traditional festival of fairs 
and showmen, Sir Samuel Hoare spoke at Cambridge 
in praise of the excellent entertainment inside the Govern- 
ment booth. In a speech which ranged from trade revival 
to the “‘ litter lout,’’ the Home Secretary maintained 
that our present prosperity was due to the revival of nor- 
mal business under the zgis of the National Government. 
He admitted, however, that the completion of the 
defence programme would leave a gap in demand which 
could only be filled by an expansion of the export trade. 
In the rest of his speech, Sir Samuel touched encourag- 
ingly upon a variety of topics of immediate interest. At 
home, he found comfort in the possibility of factory 
accidents being reduced by the new Factory Act; in the 
energetic drafting of plans for air raid precautions; and 
in the awakening of the public conscience to the litter 
nuisance. There was an optimism born of Monday’s 
sunshine in Sir Samuel’s utterances; but not even his 
reiterated confidence in the past, present and future 
achievements of the Government in all these matters 
could hide his anxiety when he came to consider the 
rising number of persons killed and injured on British 
roads. He announced that the police in two selected 
areas, in Lancashire and London, were shortly to engage 
in an experiment to reduce accidents by warnings and 
advice rather than by prosecutions. 


* * * 


Recent official statements have shown the urgent need 
for such a plan—and, indeed, for some much more 
radical reform. The report of the Home Office for 1935 
showed that 432,816 (or 57 per cent.) out of 759,423 
sentences in that year in the courts of England and Wales 
were for traffic offences. A return issued by Scotland 
Yard reveals that, in the London district between 
January 1st and June 30th this Coronation year, 267 
people were killed and 15,660 injured, compared with 
232 and 15,076 in the same period of 1936. On the very 
day of Sir Samuel’s speech, traffic congestion on arterial 
roads reached record density. According to the Auto- 
mobile Association, cars passed Staines at the rate of 
3,500 an hour, Esher at 3,300 an hour, and Warlingham 
at 3,000 an hour. On the five main coastal roads from 
London 120,000 cars an hour were observed, and about 
the same number of bicycles. Not even the new plan for 
polite patrols of minatory policemen can remove the 
risk of accidents in conditions like these. Only a 
remodelling of main roads, foreshadowed perhaps in 
the announcement that ‘‘ fly-overs ’’ are to be introduced 
at certain points in the Home Counties, can restore 


safety. 
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_The Debate on the Adjournment.—The par- 
liamentary session ended on Friday of last week with a 
debate on foreign affairs in the House of Commons, on 
the Prime Minister’s motion to adjourn till October 2tst. 
Mr Attlee drew attention to the present precariousness of 
the international situation in both the Peninsula and the 
Far East, and to the subsequent likelihood of serious 
developments within the period of the recess, He asked 
the Government for a specific undertaking that Parlia- 
ment would be called together before the Government 
embarked on any new policy that would involve the 
granting of belligerent rights to General Franco. Mr 
Lloyd George followed with a slashing attack upon the 
Government’s Spanish policy; and Mr Eden confessed 
in his reply that he found it very hard to see how non- 
intervention could be saved, and that its collapse would 
create an entirely new situation, Nevertheless, he 
rejected Mr Attlee’s request. In defence of this line, he 
repeated the formula—‘‘ hypothetical questions deserve 
no anticipatory answers’’—which has now become 
almost the arcanum imperii of the Government. On the 
British Plan, Mr Eden re-affirmed that it must stand or 
fall as a whole, and that the Government would not 
agree to any major modifications which would upset its 
balance. And on the Mediterranean he re-affirmed that 
the Government were prepared to take action to ensure 
that this sea should continue to be a main arterial road 
of the British Commonwealth—while once again adding, 
very properly, that we were willing to grant to others 
the same right of way that we demanded for ourselves. 


* * * 


These were perhaps the main points in the foreground 
of the debate; but, all through, there loomed up from 
the background a question which was both larger and 
graver than any of these. Mr Boothby suggested that 
‘* What the Opposition seemed to ask the Government 
to do was to pledge themselves to go to war in the event 
of aggression anywhere ’’; and he submitted that “‘ that 
was a policy which the country would not support.”’ 
Mr Boothby’s statement was neither an accurate nor a 
fair description of the limited and moderate demand 
which Mr Attlee had in fact put forward; but it was an 
apt and timely reminder of an issue which is being pre- 
sented—and has been presented to this country for half 
a dozen years past—by a logic of events quite indepen- 
dent of British parliamentary politics. Sooner or later 
we believe this issue will have to be faced by both the 
Government and the country. And while Mr Chamber- 
lain may be a good second to Mr Baldwin in postponing 
the day of reckoning, we are sceptical about his, or any 
other politician’s, ability to evade it altogether. 
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The Navy’s Aircraft.—After long and often em- 
bittered contention between the Air Ministry and the 
Admiralty, which has lasted intermittently ever since 
the Navy’s aircraft were turned over to the Air Ministry s 
ultimate responsibility after the war, the Navy 1s once 
more to have complete control of its own aircraft. All 
aeroplanes permanently based on shore, however, in- 
cluding flying boats, are to remain in future under the 
operational and administrative control of the Air Minis- 
try. Such is the decision of the Government, announced 
by the Prime Minister last Friday, on the report of the 
recent special committee set up to examine the conflict- 
ing claims of Navy and Air Force under the wing of the 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence. It is an 
obvious compromise, like the office of Sir Thomas 
Inskip itself; and, like that, its shortcomings are evident. 
Mr Churchill and other supporters of an Air Arm com- 
pletely controlled by the Navy were anxious to secure 
a promise that the Navy should have the right to inde- 
pendent training at its own shore bases of its own pilots. 
Mr Chamberlain agreed that this right emerged in 
principle, but refused to be drawn on the details of its 
realisation in practice. He pointed out that the above 
solution was in broad terms, and that much depended on 
how the Air Ministry and Admiralty collaborated to 
execute the new system. Clearly, however, the 
Navy’s complete control over its seaborne aircraft 
will in future raise serious problems of co- 
ordination for defence of trade routes, shipping, docks, 
ports, etc.; for two independent Air Arms will probably 
be involved in devising strategy and tactics for the 
defence of such vital positions all over the Empire and at 
home. Thus, while the Fleet Air Arm properly so called 
now obtains complete freedom of action for itself, the 
possibility of a clash in policy between two Defence 
Services becomes greater. With an overriding Ministry 
of Defence, such as has consistently been urged by Mr 
Churchill and the Liberals, this would have been avoided. 
Once again, a passion for compromise seems to have 
ended in pleasing neither the public nor the pundits. 
It was lucky for the Government that, in the rush of the 
last day of the effective session, the matter was not 
probed—as was once threatened—in the debate on the 
adjournment. 





* x * 


Geneva and Palestine.—The Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations is considering 
the future of Palestine in no spirit of haste or of easy 
conformity with the views of the Mandatory. As a 
matter of procedure the Commission has decided to base 
its work on an elucidation of the report on the working 
of the Mandate for 1936 in the light of those points in 
the 1935 report which had been held over and of the 
Palestine Commission’s findings. This means, in effect, 
that it will study how the disorders of last year origi- 
nated and were dealt with, rather than how a “‘ deep- 
rooted disease,’’ of which in the Royal Commission’s 
view those disorders were only a symptom, is to be 
permanently cured. This does not bode well for the 
prospects of the Mandates Commission’s endorsing the 
British Government’s proposals. Indeed, the cross- 
questioning to which Mr Ormsby-Gore and Mr. J. Hall, 
formerly Chief Secretary of the Government of Pales- 
tine, have been subjected at Geneva suggests that the 
Mandates Commission suspects the disorders to have 
been due more to the weakness of the Administration 
than to any inherent defect in the Mandate. Lord Peel 
and his colleagues themselves agreed that a firmer hand 
might have saved Palestine from some of the violence 
it suffered. But, as they said, ‘‘ it is not easy to pursue 
the dark path of repression without seeing daylight at 
the end of it.” Mr Ormsby-Gore told the Mandates 
Commission that it must consider not merely the record 
of administration in Palestine, but also its iioaes politi- 
cal destiny in the light of the difficulties of the past 
seventeen years. While the British Government were 
not committed in detail to the particular scheme of 
partition outlined by the Royal Commission, some such 
solution was necessary, because the mutually antagonistic 
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aspirations of Jews and Arabs must be reconciled jf 
there was to be peace and good government in that 
part of the world. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, the Zionist Congress at Zurich has been 
making up its mind on the same subject. Dr Weizmann 
did not spare his criticisms of the Palestine Administra- 
tion, which he contrasted unfavourably with the British 
people. And, amid applause, he rejected the particular 
scheme of partition proposed by the Royal Commis- 
sion. But on the principle of setting up an independent 
Jewish State in part of Palestine, he asked the Con- 
gress to say ‘‘ Yes.’’ It had to choose, he said, between 
a Jewish minority in all of Palestine, or a compact 
majority in part of the country. Mr Ussishkin, the 
President of the Congress, replied by opposing any 
form of partition, and it is clear that the Zionist move- 
ment is sharply divided. Dr Weizmann poured scom 
on Lord Samuel’s plan for a permanent Jewish minority 
in a semi-independent Palestine—a plan which seems 
to be attracting increasing favour in Arab quarters. It is 
virtually endorsed in a note to the Mandates Commis- 
sion from the Government of Iraq, which protests 
against partition as an injustice to the Arab people. 
Thus the situation is full of paradoxes. The Arabs, who 
reject the mandate, apparently prefer its continuance to 
partition. The Jews, for whom the mandate is their 
Magna Carta, apparently prefer partition to the Arab 
view of the mandate. Yet, in Great Britain, the main 
attack on the Royal Commission’s plan comes from 
those who favour Jews rather than Arabs. 


* * * 


The Far Eastern Crisis.—Since we went to press 
last week the flames of war in North China have first 
flared up and then died down; and it is at the moment 
possible that the fire will now flicker out altogether. 
The collapse of the Chinese forces engaged in the fighting 
has now become complete, and the Japanese forces on 
the spot have gained their immediate objectives. They 
have cleared Tientsin of Chinese troops; they have set 
up a puppet administration in Peiping without proceeding 
to a military occupation of the Walled City; and they 
have advanced at every point to the line of the Yungting 
River and—along the Peiping-Hankow Railway—some 
distance beyond it. In the Japanese air-bombardment 
of Tientsin the ability of our modern science to destroy 
the civilisation that begat it has been demonstrated once 
again by the devastation of another of the world’s great 
cities; and the Japanese Army has also once more shown 
—though this perhaps hardly required proof—that it 
can knock the Chinese Army out whenever the latter 
is rash enough to confront it in a pitched battle. The 
most likely consequence of what has happened so far 
would be the erection of a ‘‘ Manchukuo No. 2”’ in 
the Chinese provinces of Hopei and Chahar; and 
probably the cooler heads in both Nanking and Tokyo 
are hoping that nothing worse than this will follow at 
the moment. But it is by no means certain that we shall 
get off so lightly; for both Governments appear to be 
moving up considerable bodies of troops towards the 
scene of hostilities, and there are rather violent symp- 
toms of war-fever not only in China—which is being 
treated to a second act of Japanese aggression that cuts 
deeper into her flesh than the first—but also in Japan. 
where the whole nation seems to be up in arms against 
a China who has the audacity to try to defend herself. 
Even if the immediate crisis passes off as lightly as may 
be possible, the outlook for the future is dark; for 4 
situation in which Peiping and Tientsin are undef 
Japanese control is not one that can be expected to last. 
Even to-day, it is beyond Japan’s strength to put China 
entirely out of action; and with the passage of time the 
balance of power in the Far East is bound to shift, 
however slowly and haltingly, to China’s advantage. 
The present generation of Japanese imperialists are 
laying up calamities for their children if not for 
themselves. 
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Policy for British Films.—Every year, the British 
public pays over £40 millions for admission to the 
cinema. Every week, some 20,000 miles of film are 
delivered to provide entertainment for an average of 
20 million persons in about 4,500 cinemas. In view of 
the public importance of the provisions which the 
Government will embody in a Bill, next Session, to 
replace the Act of 1927, our readers may find special 
interest in the following criticisms, which have been 
contributed by a writer in close touch with the film 
industry. No surprise (he declares) will be felt that 
the quota system is to be continued for another ten 
years. But changes in detail are now considered necessary 
and possible. The most important new proposal is the 
substitution of an elastic and flexible system of adminis- 
tration for the rigid law which has been in operation 
under the existing Act. Had the Board of Trade possessed 
during the past ten years the quasi-legislative powers 
which are now to be reserved to it, the ‘‘ quota quickie ” 
would probably have been unable to rear its mischievous 
head. The evils of blind-booking would never have 
reappeared. The necessary adaptations to the existing 
law caused by the “ talkie revolution’ in 1930 would 
have been made. The production losses, of which so much 
has been heard recently, might never have occurred. 
The special quota for ‘“shorts’’ would have been 
introduced years ago, and the new legislation now under 
discussion might have been dispensed with. Unqualified 
support cannot, however, be given to the other concrete 
proposals of the Government. Unless the objective is the 
establishment of an industry that will produce pro- 
gressively more and better pictures, the entire raison 
d'éire of the Government’s interest in it disappears. 
Instead of stabilising and increasing the activities of the 
industry, the first consequence of the proposals may 
oe a considerable reduction in the output of British 
studios. 


* * * 


Certain figures given recently in The Times put the 
total value of British production in 1936 at £4,200,000. 
Of the two groups of producers directly affected by 
the new provisions, the first, comprising the producers 
of ‘‘ quota quickies ’’ for American renting companies, 
made 104 out of the total of 120 pictures they were 
compelled by law to acquire in 1936. The remaining 
16 were scrambled together from various parts of the 
Empire at nominal and negligible prices. The 104 
pictures, however, certainly represent an expenditure of 
about {700,000 on British pictures, A somewhat detailed 
calculation suggests that the new scheme would compel 
the American companies to acquire only 56 instead of 
104 pictures. On the assumption that an expenditure 
of £7,500 on labour costs (wages, salaries, and personal 
services) means an approximate total expenditure of 
£12,500—which the trade believes to be nearer the 
mark than the {15,000 suggested by the Government— 
there will be precisely the same total of expenditure by 
the American companies in 1938-39 as in 1936. A second 
gtoup of pictures, made in 1936 at a total cost of 
£650,000, represented the output of those independent 
producers who obtained their finance from the City, 
against the guarantees of British renting companies. 
Unless the Government’s proposals induce the City to 
Tevise its decision to withhold fresh financial support 
(which seems unlikely), the number of pictures from this 
source will be substantially curtailed, and the value of 
the output may, it is estimated, be reduced by £300,000 
to £400,000. It would be an inauspicious beginning for 
the new Act if it synchronised with a reduction of nearly 
Io per cent. in the value of the prospective output, and 
of (probably) nearly 15 per cent. in the volume of British 
labour employed. 


* * * 


Other Film Questions.—We may now turn to the 
exhibitors who, as a class, have been most vociferous in 
opposition to the Government's plan from the out- 

set. In view of the facts that exhibitors have shown 
nearly 50 per cent. more British films in the past year 
they were required to do under their statutory 
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liability, that production programmes of this year have 
been arranged to meet an exhibitors’ quota of 20 per 
cent., and that no pictures under the new Act can possibly 
be available for exhibition before October, 1938—in view 
of these facts it is difficult to see why the exhibitors’ 
quota for 1937-38 has been reduced to I5 per cent. 
Even less obvious are the reasons for introducing the 
new regime of better pictures by a further reduction of 
exhibitors’ quota to ro per cent. in 1938-39. Finally, the 
rejection of the Moyne Committee’s recommendation of 
a Films Commission is inadequately explained by the 
statement that the Commission would have had no com- 
pulsory powers. There is much to be said for an ad hoc 
body, in closer contact with the trade than even the 
most sympathetic and well-informed Government depart- 
ment. Such a body could devote itself exclusively to 
cognate problems, without preoccupation with any of 
the multifarious other subjects for which the Board of 
Trade is equally responsible. Its membership might re- 
main unchanged for a long time, whereas officials are 
liable to be transferred to different duties at short notice. 
And a Commission’s powers of persuasion of dissident 
trade elements would gain if it were known that the 
Board of Trade possessed the power to give statutory 
effect to any of its approved recommendations. 


* * w 


Pigs and Bacon.—In addition to the issue of a 
White Paper on Milk Policy, on which comment is made 
in a leading article this week, the Minister of Agriculture 
also made a statement before the adjournment of Parlia- 
ment on the Government’s policy towards the Pigs and 
Bacon Marketing schemes which have been in suspended 
animation since last January, when the price offered for 
bacon pigs by the Bacon Board proved insufficiently 
attractive to pig-breeders to induce them to make the 
required minimum number of contracts for delivery. 
Since then there has been no “‘ organisation ’’ in the 
marketing of pigs for curing. The Government have 
decided to tackle what is the root difficulty in the whole 
pig-bacon nexus—the fact that the curing factories in 
this country are too numerous, and on the average too 
small and inefficient. Exactly how the Government are 
going to effect a concentration is not revealed, but the 
Minister stated that the Government ‘‘ would be willing 
to propose that some assistance should be accorded to 
the industry over a sufficient period to enable the contract 
system for the supply of bacon pigs to be re-established 
if they were assured that the reorganisation of the bacon 
factories would so proceed as to hold promise of a reduc- 
tion in curing costs which would enable both producers 
and curers to work at a profit.’’ Another agricultural 
subsidy thus seems to be in prospect, but it is a very 
great gain that the solution is not once more to be sought 
in some penalisation of the consumer. 


* * * 


National Health.—The report of the Ministry of 
Health for 1936 covers more than 300 pages, and re- 
cords the expenditure of {140 millions, more than {3 
per head of the population of England and Wales. 
In bulk and scope alone this report is a review of im- 
pressive achievements. Maternal mortality was lower in 
1936 than in any year since 1922. The recent reduction 
eect SD 
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in infant mortality was maintained. Deaths from tuber- 
culosis were 7,500 fewer than in 1931. The fourth of 
the five years of planned slum clearance brought the 
total of houses demolished to 100,355 and of houses 
built to replace them to 127,553. Local authorities 
built 71,734 houses in 1936, compared with 52,357 a 
year ago; and private enterprise, on the rising tide of 
economic recovery, built 273,516 houses without State 
assistance. Over 80 per cent. of these houses had a rate- 
able value not exceeding {26 (£35 in London); and 
despite the rise in building costs, likely now to be 
a serious factor, the average cost of non-parlour sub- 
sidy houses in 1936 was only {324 compared with {310 
in 1935. Nearly 22} million acres of England and Wales 
are now under town and country planning control, 
though not all planned and often not planned very well, 
and 3,000,000 acres were added in 1936. These facts 
in themselves are a notable demonstration of the con- 
centration of British policy on social welfare, despite the 
recent diversion of resources to re-armament purposes. 
* * * 


Yet there can be little room for complacency while 
the number of maternal deaths in a single year is as 
high as 2,302; while over 28,000 persons die in one 
year from tuberculosis; while nearly 350,000 dwellings 
are definitely overcrowded according to the most 
ascetic standards, with 380,000 more ‘‘ on the border- 
line ’’; and while the national consumption of milk and 
green fruit and vegetables is from 40 to 50 per cent. 
below the minimum standard for adequate nutrition. 
We discuss the Government’s milk policy in a leading 
article on page 282. The outstanding events of last 
year—the Midwives Act, the Investigation into 
Maternal Mortality, the Overcrowding Report and the 
Nutrition Report—show at least that the State is aware 
of the magnitude and many-sidedness of the problem of 
public health. The Physical Fitness Campaign has 
brought new criteria into public notice to test the con- 
sequences of health expenditure. While 11 million wage- 
earners have incomes of less than {125 a year, with an 
average of less than {100, the task of the State is 
difficult but all-important. The State contribution to 
health and fitness cannot be dispensed with by a majority 
of the population, and the Ministry of Health, which 
in the words of Sir Kingsley Wood ‘‘ embraces the seven 
ages of man from the cradle to the grave,”’ holds the 
key to national happiness. 


* * * 


The Growth of Crime.—The Report of the Home 
Office on the criminal statistics for 1935 reveals a number 
of striking increases in offences of various kinds. The 
total number of persons found guilty in the courts of 
England and Wales in that year was 759,453; traffic 


offenders had risen from 260,467 in 1931 to 432,816 
offences by prostitutes from 1,260 to 3,176 in the same 
period, and indictable offences by persons under sixteen 
years of age from 12,556 to 22,425. There was a dimi- 
nution of suicides and an increase in drunkenness. Ve 
largely these increases were due to changes in legislation 
or administrative strictness, as in the case of traffic 
offences, or to the usual effects of trade recovery. These 
factors cannot, however, explain away the growth of 
juvenile crime. The explanation may partly be that this 
is the legacy of war; but, whatever the cause of this dis- 
turbing form of law-breaking, its incidence suggests that 
the rational treatment of the juvenile delinquent is more 
than ever imperative. Recent changes in the law’s 
machinery for such cases have not yet been fully used, 
The Home Office report records an astonishing dis- 
crepancy in 1935 in the relative use made in different 
districts of probation, fines and corporal punishment. 
At the summer conference of the Howard League 
for Penal Reform, last week-end, the abandonment of 
birching and the proper use of probation were discussed, 
and in particular the more careful selection of magistrates 
to deal with juvenile cases was advocated. Clearly no 
uniform improvement in the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency has yet taken place. It is accordingly 
encouraging that the new Home Secretary has already 
shown himself eager to further the cause of penal reform. 
On Monday, at Cambridge, he stated that he was not 
only engaged on a comprehensive review of prison 
administration but also on the examination of proposals 
to amend the Borstal system. The national welfare 
demands a scientific and successful approach to this 
problem of juvenile crime. 


* * * 


Progress in Retail Trade.—As a footnote to our 
leading article on British shopkeeping, which appears on 
page 286 of this week’s issue, we have drawn up the chart 
at the foot of this page. The two broken lines, represent- 
ing respectively the value of food and non-food sales, are 
based on the sample investigation conducted by the 
Society of Retail Distributors and other bodies, the 
results of which are published monthly in the Board of 
Trade Journal. In order to focus attention on the trend, 
we have calculated a twelve-months’ moving average 
of these monthly figures, the averages being plotted at 
the middle of the period to which they relate. For pur- 
poses of comparison, we have added a similar moving 
average of The Economist’s index of business activity. 
As might be expected, the most striking feature of the 
chart is the evidence it affords of the maintenance of 
consumption in the depression years. Falling prices in- 
creased the real wages of those in employment 
during the depression, and consumption of non-food items 
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e.g. clothes and motor cars) was maintained on a 
remarkably high level. On the other hand, the reabsorp- 
tion into industry of many of the unemployed is probably 
the major reason for the subsequent rise in the value 
of food sales. The a of retail trade has con- 
tinued in recent months. Thus, sales of food in February- 
June this year were 9.4 per cent. above last year’s 
corresponding figure, while non-food sales advanced by 
6.9 per cent. over this period. Part of the recent increase, 
however, is due not to a further expansion of turnover, 
but to rising prices. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, the money value of retail sales in June, 
1937, was 4.8 per cent. above the level of June, 1936, 
which in turn showed an advance of 4.7 per cent, over 
the previous year. The latest increase was much smaller 
than the 13.2 per cent. gain recorded in May, com- 
parison with i730 having been disturbed by the different 
incidence of Whitsun and by the Coronation. In contrast 
to recent tendencies, improvement in June was most 
marked in Central and West End London (+ 7.9 per 
cent.); expansion was least evident in Scotland (+ 2.6 
per cent.), the North East (+ 2.9 per cent.) and the 
North West (+ 2.8 per cent.). Sales of food and perish- 
ables, which account for 52 per cent. of the total, 
advanced by 4.5 per cent. compared with June last 
year, while the non-food groups showed an aggregate 
gain of 5.0 per cent. The latter figure, however, masks 
a wide range of disparate movements. For example, 
sales of women’s wear (fashion departments) and of 
men’s and boys’ wear were seamestioeky 10.9 and 9.5 per 
cent. above the level of June, 1936; whereas the miscel- 
laneous group showed a decline of 5.7 per cent. In view 
of the continued expansion of general business activity, 
and the gradual advance of retail prices, there is no 
reason to anticipate a downturn in the curve of retail 
sales in the near future. 


* * * 


American Legislation in the Heat.—The final 
abandonment of President Roosevelt’s plan for the en- 
largement of the Supreme Court has broken the log- 
jam which has hitherto condemned Congress to eight 
months of session without any legislative accomplish- 
ments. And the heat is rising in Washington. It is a 
a among political scientists that the power 
of the British Prime Minister over Parliament is due 
to his ability to send it out to face the country. In 
America at this time of year, contrariwise, the Presi- 
dent gains power from his ability to keep the legislators 
in Washington. This year the session has already lasted 
longer than usual, and less has been accomplished. The 
results of this pressure have already begun to appear 
in the passage by the Senate of the controversial Black- 
Connery Wages and Hours Bill. This measure would 
set up a Labour Standards Board empowered to fix 
minimum wages (not below 40 cents an hour) and maxi- 
mum hours (not above 40 per week) for any industry, or 
section of industry, which can be said to affect inter- 
State commerce. Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
have greatly enlarged the definition of what affects inter- 
State commerce and the new Labour Standards Board 
will, in effect, be able to lay down conditions for the 
whole of American industry. The Bill has still to pass 
the House of Representatives, but any changes which 
it undergoes at the hands of that body are more likely 
to be in the direction of stiffening its terms than of 
weakening them. It is clear that an enormous new 
weapon of Governmental intervention is being created, 
and it is impossible not to feel that, in the heat of the 
Constitutional battle, its implications have been in- 
adequately discussed. There are other Bills still to be 
passed of hardly less far-reaching importance, such as 
the measure embodying the President’s proposals for the 
reform of the executive machinery of the Government. 
Whether it was his intention or not, the President looks 
like obtaining, as a by-product of his long-continued 
obstinacy on the Court plan, a large instalment of 
further reform projects, which might have had a much 
More bitterly disputed passage if more time had been 
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available for their leisured consideration. What is more, 
the threat of enlargement has manceuvred the Supreme 
Court into a position from which it will find it very 
difficult to veto these Bills and retain any shreds of 
judicial consistency. 

* * * 


Volume of Overseas Trade.—When the trend of 
prices is not stationary, statistics of the value of over- 
seas trade afford no certain guidance to quantitative 
changes in British imports and exports. Particular 
interest attaches, therefore, to the quarterly surveys of 
the volume of overseas trade, made by the Board of 
Trade. The most recent of these surveys relates to the 
second quarter of 1937, and the following table sum- 
marises certain of its most significant figures :— 


VOLUME AND VALUE OF IMPORTS AND Exports 





Retained Imports Exports of Domestic Produce 





; Index of | Values 
Period | Declared] Average | in terms |Index of | Declared Average | in terms of 
Values | Values | of 1935 | Volume | Values | Values | of 1935 | Volume 


Index of | Values | Index 


Values Values 


1935 1935 1935 1935 
£ Million| = 100 |£ Million} = 100 |£ Million| = 100 |f Million} = 100 





Years 
1930 | 957-1 128-4 745-2 106-3 | 570-8 116-6 489-6 115-0 
1935 | 700-7 100-0 700-7 100-0 | 425-8 100-0 425-8 100-0 
1936 | 788-5 105-0 751-2 107-2 | 440-7 101-9 | 432-4 101-5 
Second 
. of 
935 | 166-1 98-4 1 96-3 101-0 99-0 102-0 95-8 
1936 | 185-9 103-1 180-1 102-9 101-8 101-1 100-6 94-6 
1937 | 232-1 119-9 193-6 110-5 130-1 109-2 119-2 112-0 


In the three months from April to June last, retained 
imports were 7:5 per cent. above the corresponding 
figure for 1936, an increase approximately equal to that 
which occurred between 1935 and 1936. The rise in 
average import prices was, however, much more marked. 
Meanwhile, British exports, which were actually smaller 
in the second quarter of 1936 than in the same period 
of 1935, rose by no less than 18 per cent. between the 
second quarters of 1936 and 1937, while average values 
rose by 8 per cent. A comparison of the second quarter 
of this year with the first is particularly encouraging. 
Imports rose by 5 per cent., and British exports advanced 
by almost 4 per cent., though normally the second 
quarter’s figures show a decline. No early change in 
present trends appears likely. 


* * * 


Shipping Freights React.—While shipping freights 
moved irregularly last month the average result was 
a slight drop of 1-6 per cent. in The Economist index 
number. News from the leading ports points to a general 
easing of activity but there is no pronounced set-back 


in business. 
(1898-1913 = 100) 














Average july, April, May, June, july, 

1913 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 

European waters ... 110-0 98-1 157-9 174-8 186-8 186-0 
North America ...... 113-1 89-8 . “2 
South America ...... 123-4 87-8 145-6 149-9 151-4 149-6 
DRED iscctnnnsbhctanene 106-3 93-4 147-7 152-7 158-4 164-8 
Far East and Pacific 117-4 90-5 162-0 159-1 159-3 158-5 
Australia ............ 127-9 94-4 167-7 169-7 165-5 149-2 
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The following table of detailed changes records several 
wide movements both in near waters and in the Far 
East :— 





























Index mae Index — 
No. Points No Points 

Home trade ............ 128-5 | —17-9 | South America :— | 
Bay—outwards ...... 2 | +24-0 Outwards ............ 103-1 | — 0-8 
Bay—homew. 261°5 | + 9-9 Homewards ......... 196-1 | — 2-8 
Mediterranean :— India—outwards ... | 150-8 | — 0-8 
BRITS .nncnccecces 167-1 | — 5-5 | India—homewards... | 178-8 | +13-5 
Homewards ......... 164-1 | + 2-2 | Far East, etc. ......... 158-5 | + 0-8 
North America ...... 119-2 | — 1-5 | Australia ............... 149-2 | —16-3 








We append a chart showing the course of the freight 
index number during recent years: — 


~ $932. 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 





While freight rates have not reached their astronomic 
post-war peak, they are now back at their pre-depression 
levels. 


* * * 


Industry in a Holiday Week.—The advent of August 
is reflected in a seasonal slackening of activity in certain 
branches of industry, but the movement is eae 
less marked than usual. The output of coal in England 
and Wales has been reduced by holidays, and by strikes 
of haulage hands at Yorkshire pits; but in Scotland the 
mines have been working normally. Export business in 
coal is quiet, but exports of iron and steel products are 
well maintained. Many steelmakers are reported to 
have orders sufficient to keep them busy well into 
next year, and supplies on the open market are corre- 
spondingly scarce. Meanwhile, the South Wales tinplate 
and sheet works have been idle. In the textile 
trades, the experience of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
offers a striking contrast. Business in cotton yarns and 
piece goods has been disturbed by the fresh fall in raw 
cotton prices, and there is little prospect of an improve- 
ment until the raw material shows greater stability. 
Order lists are consequently running down. On the 
other hand, in the wool textile industry machinery is 
mostly working full time, although the holiday period 
is in full swing throughout the West Riding. Raw 
material prices are firm, and the carry-over of wool in 
Australasia is the smallest for many years. 


* * * 


Co-operative Leadership.—On the eve of the 
International Co-operative Congress to be held in Paris 
in September the 1,001 retail members of the English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society are considering the 
constitution of its directorate. Since 1875 the directors 
have been elected from three districts, centred at Man- 
chester, Newcastle and London. The changes involve 
the abolition of district representation in favour of a 
national election and the reduction of the delegates en- 
titled to attend the two annual meetings from 6,032 to 
3,886. Of the twenty-eight directors of the C.W.S., 
fourteen have hitherto been drawn from Manchester, 
six from Newcastle-on-Tyne and eight from London. 
The London area which should—on the basis of trade 
and membership—have eleven directors has only eight; 
whereas the Newcastle district has six compared with the 
three to which it should be reduced if equity were pre- 
served, This disparity is the root of the discontent which 
has prevailed for a decade and which it is now sought to 
allay. A national outlook is urged as essential to meet 
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the united opposition of competitors and to secure the 
close co-operation of the 171 factories owned by the 


federation. 
* * 


The significance of the growth of the co-operative 
system in the South is seen in the steady advance of the 
trade of its retail societies with the C.W.S. between 1910 
and 1925. In the former year it constituted only 23 per 
cent. of the total turnover, the Manchester district being 
responsible for 57.6 per cent. and that of Newcastle for 
the remaining 19.4 per cent. In 1925 London advanced 
to 29.6 per cent.; Manchester receded to 54.9 per cent. 
and Newcastle to only 15.5 per cent. In the following 
five years London rose to 36 per cent.; and last year’s 
returns gave London and the South a trade with the 
retail societies of {40,831,728, equivalent to 40.4 per 
cent. That of the Manchester district was {49,220,355, 
or 48.6 per cent. of the total, while the Newcastle dis- 
trict’s turnover was only {11,131,335 (compared with 
{18,346,496 in 1920), or 11 per cent. of the C.W.S. 
trade. This disparity is likely to become more apparent 
as the present advance continues in the South; hence the 
hope of the North-West and Midland areas that the 
institution of a national directorate will arrest the discord 
that has been threatening Co-operative harmony. 


* * * 


Census of Production: Engineering, Shipbuild- 
ing and Vehicles.—More of the preliminary reports 
of the Fifth Census of Production, 1935, have been pub- 
lished. Details of the scope of the Census were given 
in The Economist of February 27th, page 463. The table 
below reproduces the new data for the engineering, ship- 
building and vehicle trades. Net output means gross 
output less the costs of fuel, materials and work given 
out. Where figures are given for 1934 they have been 
drawn from the Import Duties Act Inquiry of that year. 








Average 
. Trade Gross Net number of “4 ir 
Output Output B.A employed 
































1930 | 10,735 4,396 29,999 188 
Railway carriage & wagon < 1934 5,583 2,251 . 

F 1935 | 9,657 4,066 20'333 200 
1930 | 382,396 | 193,187 | 887,852 218 

tt iis 1934 | 357.031 | 181,711 | 813,999 
1935 | 425,229 | 217/443 | 934,117 233 
1990 | 62,724 | 27,553 | 133,453 206 
Shipbuilding ecvccescccccocs 1935 34,765 15,213 79,478 191 
1990 | 2,410 1,162 7,015 206 
Carriage, cart and wagons i995 | —1'943 932 5,345 191 
1930 | 13,861 082 46,429 174 
Motor & cycle (repairing) { {$33 i702 | @gez | 42,731 163 

it lh 

1930 | 461,331 | 229,984 | 1,074,749 214 
Total .....erere0s 1935 | 473,639 | 240,550 | 1,061,601 227 





On the one hand, electrical engineering and motor and 
aircraft manufacturing are expanding industries, and in 
each employment and output have been steadily increas- 
ing. Railway carriage-making and mechanical engineet- 
ing have, however, borne the brunt of trade fluctua- 
tions, in the former employment falling between 193° 
and 1934 by nearly a half, and recovering with extreme 
rapidity in 1935. Shipbuilding was still below the 193° 
level, even in 1935, recovery only coming late in 1930. 
The figures for net output per person employed, 
which are low in comparison with many industries, 
but not among the lowest, are conditioned by these 
dustries’ employment of expensive materials rather than 
of a great deal of capital equipment; though it 1S 9 
that the expanding industries are quite high'y 
capitalised. 
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From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Triumphant Conservatives 


New Yorx, July 27-—Two subjects dominate current 
discussions of the business situation. One is the recent 
trend of politics and the other is the position of 
agriculture. 

The abrupt termination of political strain is encourag- 
ing business and finance. The attempt to reorganise 
the Supreme Court has been defeated; the Conservatives 
in Congress have gained much strength; and the 
remainder of the Administration’s legislative proposals 
are being restricted to a minimum both in number 
and scope. The Committee for Industrial Organisation 
was conclusively beaten in the steel strike, and labour 
is now generally on the defensive, Congress is expected 
to adjourn in the middle of August, or at the latest by 
September Ist. 

All this is wholly to the liking of business and Wall 
Street. While some voices are raised to suggest that 
neither Mr Roosevelt nor Mr Lewis has been finally 
disposed of, they are little heeded. For the present the 
Conservatives are enjoying their victory, satisfied to look 
to-morrow at to-morrow. 

It appears that agriculture will this year, like business, 
experience its best season since 1929. The marketing 
season, already under way to last for the next few 
months, seems likely to see more money flow to the 
farms than in any year since the boom peak. That 
money will have a higher purchasing power than during 
any recent year, because of the relation between farm 
prices and those of non-farm products. This improves 
the outlook for autumn trade, and the prospect of large 
sales to farmers is already being reflected in current 
production statistics. 


Improved Farming Outlook 


Official estimates are available for practically all 
crops, and show not only an advance from the drought 
year 1936 but also totals better than most recent periods. 
The official cotton estimate has yet to be made public, 
but Press reports quote a figure, said to come from the 
White House, of 14,500,000 bales, which would be the 
highest since 1931. The following table shows figures 
for recent years, together with current estimates for 
wheat, cotton and maize, and official calculations of total 
agricultural cash income from marketing and benefit 
payments : — 


Cotton Maize Wheat Farm Cash 
Year ‘000 000,000 000,000 Income 

bales bushels bushels $000,000 
SOOD sccsshasinacs 14,825 2,521 823 10,417 
MD cciphaiiinnn ti 13,932 2,080 886 8,030 
BOE senate dines 17,099 2,573 937 5,801 
BOO es scckpvacs 13,002 2,927 757 4,377 
OUR iii dike 13,047 2,396 552 5,409 
BOG. <srsecsde 9,636 1,478 526 6,227 
MOOD scnsitdthinns 10,734 2,292 623 7,090 | 
SNE bssinrhchace 12,400P 1,529 626 7,865" 
SOF sc sisisaciies 14500UE 2,5720E 8820E 8,700PE 

P = Prelimin 


UE = Unofficial estimate attributed to the White House. 
OE = Official De ent of Agriculture estimate on July 1. 
PE = Private estimate, unofficial. 


The wheat supply will be in excess of domestic 
requirements. In view of conditions elsewhere, the 
surplus is expected to move abroad at satisfactory prices. 

€ crop of maize, which is largely fed to livestock, is 
Probably also in excess of domestic requirements, 
because of the decline in livestock caused by the droughts 


in 1934 and 1936. This crop may well serve to depress 
prices slightly. 

The cotton estimate attributed to the White House is 
larger than private figures, and should a crop of this size 
result the position of cotton will cause concern, A sub- 
stantial expansion of foreign demand is not considered 
likely, and a large surplus is the probable result of such 
production, Federal operations in cotton to attempt to 
support this price would not be surprising. 


The Future of Agricultural Policy 


Agricultural prosperity is diminishing the demand for 
laws to regulate farming, just as industrial prosperity 
has greatly reduced general interest in ‘‘ reform ’’ laws. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Wallace, and his col- 
leagues are exerting every effort to induce Congress to 
enact the ‘“‘ ever normal granary ’’ plan, which combines 
Government purchase (or loan) and storage of crop 
surpluses in good years with release of supplies in small 
crop years, crop insurance and production control. 

They argue that, as soon as the effects of the 1934 and 
1936 droughts wear off, the problem of over-production 
will again confront the farmers; and that if good crops 
occur in 1938 after this good year low prices will be the 
result. Preparation now is better than hurried action 
later, they suggest, and the President endorses this pro- 
gramme. But neither Congress nor the farmers are sym- 
pathetic, and there appears little chance that any action 
will be taken this year. 

This year’s crops will affect the foreign trade figures 
in coming months. This is especially true of wheat. After 
a long period of little or no export, shipments of con- 
siderable magnitude are likely. The virtual balance 
between merchandise imports and exports which has 
existed for a number of months may thereby be some- 
what changed. Whether this prospective increase in 
exports will be matched by a rise in imports, or by some 
change in the monetary situation, is a subject which will 
be watched with much interest. 

The internal movement of funds which will result from 
the crops is also important. The marketing of this 
harvest should entail a flow from the cities, including 
New York, to the country. For some time the New York 
City banks have been relatively less well supplied with 
excess reserves than the banks elsewhere; although total 
bank reserves are higher than a year ago, the rise has 
occurred almost entirely outside New York. This has 
been largely the result of the gold sterilisation pro- 
gramme, whereby New York is deprived of its chief 
source of reserves, while Treasury payments tend to 
move funds away from it. If this situation remains un- 
changed, and in addition funds move out of New York 
on account of the marketing of crops, some tendency 
towards firmness may develop in the money market. 
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France 


Prospects for the New Decrees 


Paris, August 5.—A new series of decrees has 
been issued dealing mainly with the replenishment of the 
Treasury and the reorganisation of the railways. The 
ordinary Budget has been balanced, by the recent in- 
crease in taxation, and in 1938 the Treasury will only 
borrow about 26,000 million francs, instead of the 
47,000 millions previously forecast. 





For the State RA 
(Millions of francs) 
Military expenditure ..................seeeeeeeeeeeees 11,100 
INET i... oon in custibepdasenehesveaebackessess 3,590 
SE isin acns pabacinemanibnaietiaqeinaetsan 2,300 
IIE oir ivkse nash cnaccnacvsebannches side gonnesut 1,500 
—— 18,490 
For State-assisted Undertakings 
Railways, Post Office, City of Paris, Seine, Colonies..... 7,500 
25,990 


Borrowing this year has been reduced by economies 
on the Public Works programme, amounting to 1,900 
millions, and by the estimated yield of the new taxes, 
about 4,100 millions, making in all 6,000 million francs. 

The decrees which accompany these decisions should 
ensure their success. These decrees establish a new con- 
trol of the finances of the City of Paris, a revision of 
local finance and of the finances of the public under- 
takings, and a preliminary reorganisation of the rail- 
ways, to reduce the deficit from 7,800 million francs to 
about 3,600 millions. 

These decrees have also been accompanied by a 
communiqué from M. Bonnet, the Minister of 
Finance, emphasising that in the course of the last few 
days forward rates for foreign currencies have declined; 
quotations of public funds have improved; and the 
demand for Treasury bonds has revived. This shows 
that the country understands the need for making an 
effort to place the national finances on a sound basis. 

Other decisions have also been taken. The hard wheat 
price has been fixed at 169 francs. New measures will 
follow after August 15th, including the creation of a 
“‘ National Railway Company,’’ which will arouse 
some resistance from the Companies and the Socialist 
members of the Cabinet, since M. Bonnet intends that 
it shall not entail any new charge on the public finances. 

If these financial forecasts are to be realised, the 
country must have social peace, as M. Chautemps said, 
and must work more, as M. Bonnet said. Prices are 
actually rising. The latest weekly index shows that 
despite the rise in import prices domestic prices 
have moved only a little. But the devaluation, the 
increase in taxation and charges, and the advance in 
wages, following numerous agreements between 
employers and workers, must soon affect French prices. 
The Government has just authorised producers and 
business men to include these new charges in their sell- 
ing price, by an amendment to the decree against illegal 
increases in prices. 

Uncertain Political Outlook 


The political situation is fay from clear. The Com- 
munists, exploiting the discontent provoked by the 
recent financial and economic measures, are working 
actively for working-class unity by inviting the Socialist 
party to fuse with their own party to restore a 

orez-Blum Cabinet. The Socialists are for the time 
being reluctant to do this. But what will happen if in 
a few weeks the cost of living is raised by the effects 
of the decrees? 

The Socialist leaders of the trade unions, already 
merged with the Communist syndicates, object to the 
unions py Se by their allies. They say 
will accept the challenge. But is it not already too late? 

What will be the decisions of the Radical-Socialists 
at their Congress in October? What will be the “‘ far- 
reaching liberal plan ’’ to increase employment and to 
stimulate trade recovery, which the Cabinet is preparing 
for the second fortnight of August? And what may be the 
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answer of the Stock Exchange to M. Bonnet’s decision 
to pursue the revival of business by a cheap money 
policy? , 

French coal production was 3,569,867 tons in June. 
for 21.1 working days, compared with 3,473,358 tons 
in May, for 20.3 working days, and 3,481,850 tons in 
June 1936, for 20.7 working days. The number of men 
employed was 237,636 at the end of June, compared 
with 236,836 in May and 222,192 at the end of June 
1936. The production of coke in the coke plants of 
the coal mines was 366,000 tons in June, compared with 
364,000 tons in May. 

For the first six months of the year, French coal pro- 
duction was 22,738,000 tons, for 130.7 working days, 
compared with 23,670,000 tons in the first six months of 
1936, for 133.3 working days. The production of coke 
for the same period was 2,108,000 tons in 1937, com- 
pared with 2,002,000 tons in 1936. 


Germany 


New Reich Loan Expected 


Berun, August 4.——During the holiday season, 
business and the capital and credit markets were more 
than usually inert. A few industrial loans, totalling some 
Rm. 20 millions, were issued in july, but there were 
no share issues of any magnitude. The firmness of bonds 
on the Bourse, which simply expresses the fact that the 
supply of securities is small compared with the quantity 
of money to invest, is taken to foreshadow a new Reich 
consolidation loan. This will probably be announced in 
late August. 

Private concerns in need of capital, in some cases for 
expansion under the Four Year Plan, are still not allowe1 
to appeal freely to the market. Journals near to the Gov- 
ernment are apologetic about the Reich’s new iron-ore 
and smelting enterprises, They admit that the Reich's 
undertaking has no sound economic basis, and explain 
that ‘‘ restrictions and sacrifices ’’ which private concerns 
could not bear must be laid upon ‘‘ the broad shoulders ” 
of the taxpayer. Manufacturers fear that an advance in 
home steel prices, which despite the rise in world prices 
have been kept stable, will be one result. Further, accord- 
ing to semi-official utterances, finishing manufacturers 
may have to move their works in order to be nearer to 
the new ore and smelting centres to save transport costs. 


Doubtful Harvest Prospects 


Harvest prospects are still uncertain. The latest official 
report showed that in all except one of the seventy 
districts statistically covered, winter rye was worse than 
at the same date in 1936, when there was eventually 
only a mediocre crop; and the same was true of the 
seventy winter-wheat districts, with four exceptions. The 
condition of spring rye and wheat was also worse than last 
year. The stocks of rye and wheat held by farmers, mills, 
and elevators were only slightly lower on July 1st 
than at the same time in 1936, but the mills have lately 
been using imported grain. A compulsory mixture of 
rye flour with wheat flour is expected. : 

According to reliable private authorities, including 
physicians, the alleged undernourishment of German 
children (a matter which incidentally has led to an absurd 
Press feud with Czechoslovakia) is not a fact. The stan- 
dard of working-class feeding in Germany is of course 
lower than in England; but it has not materially 
deteriorated recently. The compulsory consumption of 
‘maize in bread is, however, condemned on medical 
grounds; and the bread now in the market is unappetising. 

Railway-car loadings in June were 5.8 per cett. 
higher than in June 1936. The first six months of 1937 
produced an operating surplus of Rm. 320 millions, 
which is two-thirds of the surplus obtained over the 
whole of 1936. The Railway Corporation is now 1 4 
position to pay all its fixed charges, its preference div 
dend, and the contribution to the Reich. 
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The partial return of women to industry is being dis- 
cussed in connection with the labour shortage. The 
number of women in earning occupations has lately 
increased a little, despite the fact that 700,000 were 
withdrawn from wage work by the marriage loans. The 
President of the Reich Unemployment Insurance Board 
holds that the labour shortage problem must be solved 
by technical improvements and mechanisation, despite 
the Nazi party’s past opposition to machinery. 


New Customers for Textiles 


The finishing manufactures are reported to be doing 
somewhat better, owing mainly to the new export 
activity. The export of finished textiles began to recover 
in 1936, after a long decline, and this year a further 
recovery has taken place. In the first five months, the 
value of textile exports rose 10.6 per cent. compared 
with the same months of 1936, and the quantity rose 
5.8 per cent. Formerly, much the greater part of textile 
exports went to a few countries classed as ‘‘ big buyers ’’; 
but the new increase in exports is to a variety of smallish 
customers. Customer countries in the latter class took, 
in 1933, only 4 per cent. of the total export, and have 
this year taken 30 per cent. already. In particular, 
Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Roumania, British India, and some 
Central and South American countries have taken more. 

The increasing home output of motor fuel has led to 
a sharp decline in petrol imports; and for the first 
time the import of Diesel motor oil exceeded the petrol 
import. Shipping companies report a considerable im- 
provement in business. The shares of the Hamburg- 
Amerika and Norddeutscher Lloyd companies are now 
quoted on the Bourse at about 90-100 instead of the 
former 19-20. 

Reich revenue from taxation in June totalled 
Rm. 1,310 millions compared with Rm. 999 millions in 
June 1936; and, in the first quarter of the financial year, 
Rm. 3,077 millions compared with Rm. 2,528 millions. 
While the yield of direct taxes and taxes on business 
rose from Rm. 1,693 to Rm. 2,157 millions, the yield of 
customs and excise rose only from Rm. 835 to Rm. 921 
millions. 





Czechoslovakia 


Agriculture and Politics 


Pracue, July 28.—Despite the unsettled international 
situation, economic improvement has been maintained 
in recent weeks. On July 16th an unexpected Cabinet 
crisis took place. The external cause was corn prices. 
The Agrarians asked that these should be raised before 
the coming harvest, and substantiated this claim by 
pointing to the smaller yields of this year, the higher 
costs of production and rising world prices. The 
Socialists objected, fearing that higher bread prices 
would be the result. 

Among political questions the communal elections and 
elections for other autonomous bodies were discussed. 
No agreement being reached, the Government 
resigned. But on July 21st a new Government was 
appointed of the same composition as before, with the 
exception of the Finance Minister. 

The new Government decided to raise the prices of 
corn: wheat by 14 Cz.K., rye by 18 Cz.K., malt-barley 
by 16 Cz.K. and oats by 11 Cz.K. The national stock 
of corn will be bought and kept on behalf of the Ministry 
of National Defence. The communal elections are to be 
held gradually to avoid their being ‘‘ exclusively politi- 
cal.”” Just before the parliamentary recess, the last part 
of the armament programme was sanctioned. 


Signs of Prosperity 

The money market has been easy, and bank deposits 
have risen. Interest is growing in long-term building 
credits. In the second week of July, conditions on the 
Stock Exchange improved after the recent decline. The 
Ex index rose between June 4th and July 

23rd from 134.1 to 1§2.1. Gilt-edged stock remains sub- 
stantially unchanged; the advance emanates from the 
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general improvement in trade, and chiefly affects indus- 
trial shares, the index of which reached a peak of 188.8 
on April 2nd, declined on June 4th to 145.4 and advanced 
again on July 23rd to 168.6. 

The index of wholesale prices rose between August 
1936 and July 1937 from 691 to 763. The index of 
working-class cost of living has risen since November 
1936 from 704 to 725. Fears are now being expressed 
that the advance in prices, and especially in corn prices, 
will cause a movement for higher wages in the autumn. 

The improvement in economic conditions is also 
reflected by a further fall in unemployment. At the end 
of June there were 304,345 unemployed persons, com- 
pared with 384,386 a month ago and 565,799 a year ago. 
The decline of unemployment in industrial districts with 
a German-speaking majority is very striking. 

The recent rains greatly improved the crops, but there 
are substantial differences in various districts and the 
harvest has been delayed by the rainy weather. 

The index of industrial production reached 101.2 in 
May (1929 = 100) against 78.6 a year ago. There has 
been better employment both in trades producing for 
the home market and for foreign demand. In some cases 
the delivery terms have to be prolonged. Many factories 
are now overhauling plant. Building activity is brisk. 
The output of coal in June amounted to 1,375,000 
tons compared with 890,300 a year ago, and of lignite 
1,348,900 compared with 1,137,200. The produc- 
tion of coke was 260,000 tons compared with 149,000 
tons a year ago; the production of pig iron in thousands 
of tons amounted to 136,400 compared with 88,900 a year 
ago, and of steel rose to 201,800 from 119,100 tons 
a year ago. Prosperity affects not only the heavy 
industries, such as iron and metal engineering, but also 
those producing consumption goods, such as textiles, 
clothing, pottery and glass. 

Foreign trade for the first six months shows a great 
advance on last year :— 


VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE (FIRST SIX MONTHS) 
1936 1937 


Imports : 3,485.9 mil. Cz.K. 5,306.5 mil. Cz.K. 
Exports: 3,501.3 mil. Cz.K. 5,487.1 mil. Cz.K. 
This gives an export surplus of 174.7 million Cz.K. in 
goods, exclusive of precious metals, against 3.96 million 
Cz.K. last year. 


Spain 
Expropriated Plant and Mines 


Barcetona, July 21.—The industrial plants seized dur- 
ing the first months of the civil war are only con- 
sidered to be temporarily under State control. With 
regard to those the seizure of which had been called 
permanent on account of their proprietors having fled 
the country and been declared Fascists, a decision will 
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be arrived at at a later period. Several large plants 
belonging to aliens have been restored to their lawful 
owners. The decree expropriating lead and zinc mines 
has been rescinded, but official measures will be taken 
to increase their output. F 

On the other hand, the Catalan potash mines will 
become the property of the State and a potash monopoly 
will be instituted. A shipment of Spanish potash has 
been embargoed in France on behalf of the former owners 
of the mines; the French courts have not as yet given 
any decision. It is supposed that the World Potash 
Syndicate is behind these developments. At present, 
there are enormous stocks of potash available, which 
will eventually be thrown on the international market in 
competition with the Syndicate. 


Trade in War-Time 


After statistical silence figures are now available of 
foreign trade in the second half of 1936, covering the 
first six months of the war. They are in gold pesetas and 
refer to Republican Spain; the comparative figures for 
the second half-year of 1935 refer to the whole of Spain:— 


IMPORTS 


July-December, 1935 July-December, 1936 
(All Spain) (Republ. Spain only) 
Gold Gold 


Tons Pesetas Tons Pesetas 
7 





Live animals ....... 1,450 1,475,620 2 67,256 

Raw materials ..... 1,434,748 157,331,414 396,881 55,799,212 
Manufactured 

articles 960,421 229,520,462 200,800 47,661,962 

Foodstuffs ......... 195,334 63,272,137 41,513 20,553,411 

RO cieesnas 2,591,953 451,599,633 639,221 124,081,841 


EXPorTS 
July-December, 1935 July-December, 1936 
(All Spain) (Republ. Spain only) 
Gold Gold 


Tons Pesetas Tons Pesetas 
Live animals ....... 203 238,387 Gy 4,850 
Raw materials ..... 2,263,040 56,876,469 739,711 19,416,897 
Manufactured 
articles 193,332 51,513,567 47,973 25,447,056 
Foodstuffs ......... 583,363 181,687,633 331,513 77,315,478 


FE ccsccdsucsecances 3,039,938 290,316,056 1,119,206 122,184,281 








Comparison of the totals for the second half-year of 


' 1936 with those for the same period of 1935 show clearly 


the effects of the regulating policy of Government, 
inasmuch as the import surplus, so far as Republican 
Spain is concerned, has almost disappeared. 

Among the principal exports from Republican Spain 
during this first half-year of civil war, agricultural 
products, as usual, occupy first place, especially oranges, 
onions and potatoes, hazelnuts and lemons. Exports to 
Russia have increased to such an extent that Russia is now 
the best customer of Republican Spain; and it seems that 
the greater part of the wheat imported during the first 
months of 1937 was of Russian origin. 


Municipalisation of Catalan Houses 


A decree for the municipalisation of tenement- 
houses in Catalonia has been published. The Government 
of the autonomous State of Catalonia reduced rents at 
the beginning of the civil war by a maximum of 50 per 
cent. This reduction had the unwelcome consequence of 
keeping capitalists from investing money in houses, and 
even from supplying the necessary funds for the con- 
tinuation of house building. The number of unemployed 
in the building trades increased greatly. It has therefore 
been decided to municipalise all tenement-houses by 
means of the expropriation of the present owners, who 
will be duly compensated, with the exception of those 
who have been declared rebels by the law courts. 

Only single family houses occupied by the family of the 
owner, and small properties, are excepted ; they remain 
the property of their present owners, who can dis 
of them freely. In future, the municipalities will be 
responsible for all building activities. Offices have been 
set up to classify the properties for expropriation, to fix 
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the amounts of compensation, and to attend to repairs 
sanitary improvement, etc., of existing properties and to 
the building of new tenements. 

The Landed Property Offices will issue bonds in favoyr 
of the former owners of properties falling under the law 
entitling the holders of these bonds to an annual rent of 
4 per cent. of the value of their properties on June 30, 
1936, for 25 years. A proprietor may receive for his 
property, however valuable, a maximum of 240,000 
pesetas in 25 years, and that only if it is situated in the 
city of Barcelona. Even if a proprietor has more than one 
property, the maximum amount he is entitled to for 
all of them is limited. 

Exceptions are made for all properties belonging to 
foreigners, to savings banks, to co-operative building 
societies, to insurance companies and to banks in 
general, who will be ~~ in monthly instalments for 
25 years, but to the full value of their properties whether 
situated in the city of Barcelona or in any other place 
within the Catalan territory. 


’ 


Canada 


Western Crop Disaster 


Orrawa, July 19.—The return of Mr King and 
his colleagues from London has reunited the Canadian 
Cabinet, who have been tackling the problem created by 
another disastrous crop failure in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In a report covering to the end of June the 
Bureau of Statistics would only place the condition of 
the spring wheat crop at 51 per cent. of the average, 
which was a tremendous decline from the figure of 85 per 
cent. given for the end of May, and also far below what 
was regarded as the poor figure of 82 per cent. recorded 
at the end of June, 1936. 

In the opening week of July the deterioration of the 
crops continued until it was estimated by experts that 
there was no longer any hope of a marketable crop from 
10 million acres in the two provinces which had been 
planted with wheat. Last week a generous rainfall came 
to break the drought over most of the prairie country, 
but it arrived too late to save crops which were 
badly wilted. It has, however, checked the deterioration 
and should make it possible for a substantial acreage of 
wheatland to produce feed for livestock; it has also saved 
the oat crop, and revived pastures. Anxieties about the 
feed situation have now been relieved. But Mr Gardiner, 
the Federal Minister of Agriculture, will not estimate the 
western wheat crop at more than 150 million bushels, 
and thousands of farming families in the West will once 
more be without income, and will have to be maintained 
by public funds throughout the winter. 

The Cabinet have agreed to continue relief for the 
drought-stricken farmers and to salvage livestock 
threatened with starvation. Free carriage will be provided 
for livestock shipped out of the devastated areas, and 
feed will be supplied for the maintenance of a nucleus of 
live stock for breeding and milking pu in the dry 
area. Assistance will be given to assist the processing In 
abattoirs of the animals which must be killed; and special 
grants for railway fares and cost of shipment will be 
available to outside people to buy stock in the afflicted 
territory. The programme of water conservation, and 
the creation of dams and dugouts, under the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act, will be proceeded with; and the 
governments of the prairie provinces will be asked to 
co-operate in a scheme under which areas, once well 
settled but now largely deserted, will be taken under 
lease and fenced off. When the few remaining settlers 
have Been moved elsewhere, all grazing on these reserves 
will be forbidden, in order that the natural grasses may 
have a chance to grow and the areas be restored to thew 
original réle of a ranching country. 

Happily the crops in the rest of Canada are up to oF 
above the average. Manitoba has escaped the ravage 
of the drought, and, if a threat of rust does 00 
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materialise, should reap its best grain crop in years. 
There has been rather too much rainfall in Eastern 
Canada, but Ontario has, for all kinds of crops, one of 
the best yields in its history, and conditions are also 
very satisfactory in British Columbia. Grain prices have 
been rising rapidly in face of a strong export demand; 
and the visible stocks of Canadian wheat were on July 
gth reduced to 40} million bushels, compared with 
140,700,000 bushels on the corresponding date in 1936. 


Business Activity Resumed 


In early July, adverse crop reports from the West, 
labour troubles and fears about the European situation 
had created considerable pessimism about the outlook, 
but there is now a revival of confidence. The general 
index of business activity of the Bureau of Statistics, 
after falling slightly for some weeks, has climbed upward 
from 108.3 to 109.6 in the week ending July roth. Given 


Letters to 


Outlook for France 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In your article, ‘‘ Outlook for France,’’ published 
in the issue of The Economist dated July 24th, I find the 
remark that : “‘ France has never fully recovered from the 
loss of technical ability due to the expulsion of the Hugue- 
nots three centuries ago.’’ In the same breath the author 
adds: ‘‘ French labour is rightly determined not on any 
account to relinquish many of its major concessions. The 
40-hour week has come to stay... .” 

Granted the premises, I should have thought that the 
conclusion would be the other way, i.e. that what France 
lacks in technical ability should be made up by an increase, 
and not by a decrease, in the number of daily working hours. 

The 40-hour week may be an “act of fundamental 
justice,” but, if indeed ‘‘ the average French worker is much 
worse off than his compeers in England,” whilst working 
the same number of hours, he will certainly not improve his 
condition by working 20 per cent. less and therefore pro- 
ducing 20 per cent. fewer goods. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Paris. J. D’Harcourt. 


Czechoslovakia’s German Problem 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—A recent issue of The Economist contains an 
admirable article on the German problem in Czecho- 
slovakia by Professor Toynbee. It is the most difficult and 
dangerous of all the problems in Central Europe. And I am 
in such hearty agreement with him that I wish I could also 
believe, as he does, that it lies in the power of Czech states- 
manship to solve this problem. 

Certainly President Benes is making to-day a strenuous 
effort to conciliate the German minority, and short of 
endangering the essential framework of the Czech State, he 
will go as far as he can in this direction. Some causes of 
justified resentment have been removed, and more govern- 
ment jobs will be given to Bohemian Germans. ll this is 
to the good, and cuts off a bit from the deep fringe of 
discontent. Improvement in business and fewer unem- 
ployed further help to ease the situation ; also, many of the 
Siidetendeutschen have little liking for Nazi ideology. 
But when all is said, the feeling even of “‘ Activist ” Germans 
is, for natural reasons, rather one of acceptance than of 
enthusiasm for Czech rule; and it is difficult to imagine 
how any statesmanship in Prague could ever alter this. 

Professor Toynbee touches the real source of trouble 
when he hints at the need of “ effortless superiority” on 
the part of the ruling race. The question whether Czechs or 

Bohemians are superior is beside the point, just as 
are the exasperating activities of many Czech bureaucrats. 
The important fact is that neither of the so-called races will 
admit inferiority; and that there is, and will remain, a 
. problem in a Czech State which, even with the best 
intentions, is just as insoluble as would be a Czech problem 
in a German State. The old Bohemian Crown lands have 

too ancient an administrative and economic unity to 
be divided. And the fact that politicians on both sides have 
thrived on racial problems during the last hundred years 
does not make these any easier to solve. The disease is 
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below are data about three of the major components of 
the index. 


Wholesale Bank General 

Week ended Carloadings Prices Clearings Index 
July 11-36 ......... 74-6 73-9 114-6 108-5 
July 3-37 ......... 78-5 86-2 127-7 += 108-3 
July 10-37 ......... 78-0 87-0 131-4 109-6 


The mining industry is maintaining its output at a 
high level and in June the exports of nickel, copper and 
zinc were 350,004, 217,522 and 342,249 cwts., respec- 
tively, compared with 245,944, 142,281 and 286,456 cwts. 
in June, 1936. The production of gold also reached a 
new high level for the year in June when it was 350,094 
fine oz. The newsprint industry continues to recover 
ground, and its output in June was 310,871 tons, com- 
pared with 270,051 tons in June, 1936. For the first 
half of 1937 its total production was the record figure 
of 1,783,350 tons, an increase of nearly 20 per cent. 
compared with the output for the same period of 1936. 


the Editor 


therefore endemic; but like other endemic complaints, it 
need never be dangerous if kept isolated from other compli- 
cations. That it has become so to-day is not owing to any 
new developments of its own, but to the neighbourhood of a 
Totalitarian Reich which has shown some readiness to 
temporize but hitherto none to compromise. And short of 
surrendering the control of their State and losing their 
independence, it is hard to think of any steps which Czech 
statesmanship could take that would remove this danger. 
Among other similarities to the Middle Ages which Herr 
Hitler has revived lies an admitted ambition to create an 
Empire which would be comparable to that of the Hohen- 
stauffens. The German problem in Czechoslovakia is 
therefore only confused by bringing up the question of the 
greater or lesser rights which ought to be accorded to a 
minority, and believing that a wise statesmanship can solve 
their grievances. There is one paramount question. That 
is, whether small States possess a right to an independent 
existence or whether they are to be suppressed from the 
map in order to make way for an Empire that would then 
stretch from the North to the Black Sea. For to-day the 
main obstacle in Central Europe to the creation of such an 
Empire lies in the resolution of the Czechs and the value of 
their pacts of defence. And the future of European peace 
largely depends on how the Fuehrer may appraise the powers 
of Czech resistance. 
I am, Sir, etc., 
Lewis EINSTEIN, 
Former United States Minister to Czechoslovakia. 


Groom v. Crocker 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I gather from your article on the Groom v. 
Crocker case that, as it is a practical method of reducing 
claims and consequently premiums, you consider the take- 
over clause a boon to the insuring public. 

There is one aspect of the take-over clause that merits 
ventilation. A motorist, when involved in an accident, is 
forbidden to have any communication with a victim of the 
accident. He is not allowed to send the sufferer flowers, 
delicacies or even convey the sympathy that is natural to 
most people, however little they may be to blame for the 
injury. Insurance companies seem to think that in the 
eyes of the Law sympathy implies guilt. I know many 
motorists who have resented this ban to common decency, 
and I agree with their view that their apparent lack of 
sympathy is largely responsible for the unpopularity of 
motorists among the poorer classes. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

Charlwood, Surrey. 5. Wee 
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Population and Intelligence 


Tue articles on the ‘‘ Economics of Population ”’ 
which appeared in The Economist on July toth, 17th 
and 24th, showed the magnitude and direction of the 
population changes which will shortly confront this 
country and their probable consequences. It is clear, 
however, that our understanding of the forces which 
are now arresting and will presently reduce our numbers 
is inadequate. More light is wanted on their causes, 
extent and effects, to extend and deepen our knowledge, 
and to enable an appropriate policy to be worked out. 

At first sight, the current population problem seems 
peculiarly adapted to the method of inquiry by a 
Royal Commission. In fact, this is not the case. A Royal 
Commission can do little more than ventilate opinions 
already formed and marshal information already 
available. But knov‘ledge about many aspects of the 
population problem is not yet adequate. We have still 
to collect and collate statistics about fertility, showing 
the numbers of births to particular parents, the kinds 
of parents, and the conditions in which they produce 
many children or few. We need to know the ages of 
parents, the duration of marriages, and the dates and 
sequence of births. It is important to study the factors 
bearing on the growth of population in various regions 
with different types of industry and agriculture; to 
investigate the effects of urban life and rural conditions 
on birth-rates and fertility; to examine the medical, 
economic, social and psychological causes of infertility ; 
and to determine as far as possible the extent to which 
poverty, the fear of unemployment, inadequate housing, 
etc., make parents limit their families. 

At present two inquiries dealing with the future of 
our population are in progress: one by the Registrar- 
General, and the other by the Population Investigation 
Committee, a voluntary body under the chairmanship 
of Professor Carr-Saunders. The Population Investiga- 
tion Committee has recently issued an excellent short 
pamphlet* summarising existing knowledge about British 
population trends ar their causes so far as known, 
outlining a programme for further work, and appealing 
for funds. The representative and authoritative member- 
ship of the Committee ensures that its work will be 
thoroughly and admirably done. 

Obviously associated with changes in numbers are 
changes in the quality, and particularly in the average 
intelligence, of the population. On this subject Dr R. B. 
Cattell has lately thrown the clear if disconcerting light 
of a recent investigation.t The gist of Dr Cattell’s 
discovery, in the authoritative words of Lord Horder’s 
introduction, is 

that the birthrate is falling much more rapidly 

amongst those social classes in which intelligence is 

relatively high than it is in those in which it is relatively 
low. The level of the nation’s intelligence is therefore 
steadily falling. 

If there is a _ correlation between economic 
status and intelligence—which cannot necessarily be 
taken for granted except so far as the conspicuously 
deficient among the depressed masses are concerned— 
then this average decline is occurring because the 
birthrate of the more intelligent is low, whereas the 
less intelligent increase and multiply. In other words, 
the numbers of those whose inborn stuff is in an 
way defective, and of those whose native wit is 
inherently inadequate to the heavy demand of a com- 
plex civilisation, are increasing more rapidly than the 
numbers of the able and the leaders. The proportions of 
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* “ The Future of our tion? ” By C. P. Blacker, M.C. 

and D. V. Glass. Population Investigation Committee, 69 Eccles. 
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= t for our National Intelligence.” Ra nd 

B. Cattell. With introductions by ook teem: Mzjee Serete i 
and F. P. Armitage. P. S. King. 166 pages. 8s. 6d. 
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the deficient are growing even faster. ‘‘ Civilisation,” 
Dr Cattell observes in a striking metaphor, 


must be thought of as a melody played on the living 
brains of men. However magnificent may be the music 
which past and present geniuses have composed, it can 
never be rendered fully on instruments which have lost 
the original complement of strings. 


In all future studies of the trend of population it is to 
be hoped that Dr Cattell’s investigations and the 
profound and suggestive analysis of their causes set 
forth in his brilliant book will be taken fully into 
account. Until then, however, many of his conclusions 
must be taken as challenging hypotheses. 


Shorter Notices 


*“ Health _ a Day.” By Lord Horder. Dent. 213 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

These collected addresses form a whole which is more 
than the sum of the parts, for one common theme inspires 
each of Lord Horder’s addresses: What are the limits of 
the doctor’s capacity in securing health for the people? 
This enables Lord Horder’s professionally untrammelled 
mind to range over an extremely wide but relevant field, 
in which it studies all the variable factors that condition 
any answer to the above question : the strain of civilisation 
on the human organism, the doctor and the community, 
government and the nation’s physique, direct action in 
medicine, the doctor as humanist, etc. None can fail to 
understand Lord Horder’s arguments and conclusions. 
None can fail to be impressed by the sound common sense 
informing them, which refuses to treat “ ill’’ people for 
isolatedly “‘ ill’ organs, but for being ill people. Doctors, 
unfortunately, do not often publish their views on the social 
aspects of medicine; and Lord Horder’s views, trenchantly 
yet carefully expressed, are eminently well worth re- 
membering. Many years of sympathetic insight into the 
psycho-physical structure of the ordinary man and woman 
have enabled the author to produce a book which isa 
really fascinating contribution to current social thought. 


“ Capital, Wages and Profit or Loss.”” By E. C. van Dorp. 
P. S. King. 290 pages. 12s. 6d. 
We have received certain comments about the review of 
this book, published in The Economist on February 13th 
(page 361), from the author, who states :— 


(1) You question my attack on the marginal produc- 
tivity analysis, because of ‘‘ my not having grasped its 
mathematical basis.” But economic theories never have 
a mathematical basis though they may eventually find 
a mathematical expression ; and marginal productivity 
theory has never been mathematically expressed. 

(2) It is. not true to say that my book makes “ no 
original contribution ” since my theory of wages, the gist 
of which is well given in one short sentence of the 
review, leads up to quite new views of capital, savings 
and profits. 

(3) My book does not deal with Marshall extensively 
because he belonged to the old school who were not yet 
concerned with the special problems of profit, interest or 
wages. 

Our reviewer replies :— 

(1) From the time of Walras economists have given 4 
mathematical expression to the doctrine of ; 
productivity, and it does not matter whether we call it 
mathematical expression or basis. 

(2) Since Dr van Dorp admits that the gist of her theory 
has been adequately though briefly given in the review, 
whether or not it is original can be left to the reader of 
the review—or the book. 

(3) There seems little reason in such a book to devote 
so much less space to Marshall than to Bohm-Bawerk. 
At any rate, English readers will not easily understand 
this di ion. The debt of Keynes to Marshall, for 
instance, has been often admitted. (General Theory, 
pages 126, 177, etc.) 

(4) There was one inaccuracy in the review. Dr va® 
Dorp did in passing refer to working-class savings. 
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A Landmark in British Insurance 


In the Road Traffic Act of 1930, Parliament enacted 
that all insurance companies which deposited {15,000 
with the Board of Trade should be authorised to give 
cover for third-party motor risks. Within a few years, 
five or six of the companies so authorised had failed. 
It was an exasperating business, because British insur- 
ance companies in general are the strongest in the world, 
and there was no need for their failure. Indeed, if the 
Act, instead of relying on the out-of-date and irrational 
system of deposits, had relied on a reasonable device 
for maintaining solvency there would have been no 
failures; and The Economist, in May, 1935, indicated 
what this more reasonable device might be. We then 
wrote as follows: — 

We would suggest that, under the guidance of the 
Board of Trade, the insurance offices should form a 
committee to work out and administer a scheme for 
vetting at regular intervals all insurance companies 
doing business in Great Britain. Let the committee and 
the Board of Trade together lay down a standard of 
solvency and let the Board of Trade have the power to 
say stop to any company which fails to reach the standard. 


A few months later Mr Runciman appointed a Depart- 
mental Committee, with Sir Felix Cassel as chairman, to 
investigate the problems of compulsory insurance. The 
Committee’s report* has now been issued. It 
recommends : — 

That no insurer should be permitted to undertake any 
branch of compulsory insurance business unless licensed 
to do so by the Board of Trade. ... Every insurer 
should be required to comply with standards of solvency 
to be prescribed by the Board of Trade after consultation 
with advisory committees. . The committee to 
advise on the licensing of insurance companies should 
consist of five members appointed by the Board of Trade 
from persons nominated by the companies. 
Respectfully, we greet the author of this scheme as a 

brother and congratulate him (with the reservations 
appropriate to a decent modesty) on an admirable 
report, 

The recommendation of the Committee that has 
attracted most notice in the daily Press refers to a central 
fund, subscribed by the insurance interests, out of which 
claims on defaulting insurers would be met. In fact, 
this is a less important feature than the licensing system 
with its approved standard of solvency. If that pro- 
vision is edoctad and allowed to develop for a few years, 
it will do away for good and all with the scandal of 
defaulting insurers. Without it, no central fund would be 
possible; for the insurance interests would not consent 
to subscribe to the fund without a licence based on a 
standard of solvency. With it, the central fund, though 
useful as a last line of defence, will in all probability 
never be called upon for contributions to make good 
the deficiency of a failed insurer. 

_The scheme may be briefly described. Every autho- 
tised insurer doing compulsory insurance business must 
once every submit his figures and open up his 
financial position to a committee. The companies will 
submit their figures to a committee of five drawn from 
company officials. Lloyd’s underwriters will submit 
theirs to a committee of five Lloyd’s underwriters. The 
mutual associations (whose business lies mainly in the 
compulsory insurance of miners’ workmen’s compensa- 
tion) will submit their figures to a corresponding com- 
mittee, which in this case will include one qualified 
actuary. The committees, therefore, will be composed 
of men directly engaged in the industry, who know what 
to look for, who understand where the shoe is most likely 
cena EI ee 
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to pinch and who are most capable of deciding what each 
insurer's figures ought to look like and at what point 
they may conceivably fail to disclose a safe margin above 
the border line of solvency. The first duty of the com- 
mittees will be to lay down, in conjunction with the 
Board of Trade, a schedule of this standard of solvency, 
prescribing what assets are needed for a business of a 
given character, with given outstandings and a given 
scale of premium income. Their second duty will be to 
examine the accounts of all the insurers who come within 
their orbit, and to determine whether they attain the 
standard laid down in the schedule. They will then be 
in a position to separate the sheep from whatever goats 
there may be, and they will report to the Board of Trade 
accordingly. The Board of Trade, having considered the 
report, will license the sheep and disqualify the goats, 
concentrating its attention on solvency alone and framing 
its decisions in such a way that every insurer will be 
certain of obtaining a licence if he complies with the 
published standard of solvency, 

The importance of this scheme, if it becomes law, is 
obvious from the vital fact that the figures which an 
applicant for a licence will be required to give are the 
figures of the insurer’s whole business, and not merely 
those of the compulsory sections, It was suggested to 
the Departmental Committee by some witnesses that 
each department of an insurance company or under- 
writing syndicate should be required to segregate its own 
assets and to be responsible for its own solvency; so that 
a composite office might, in theory, have been solvent 
vis-a-vis its motor policyholders and insolvent vis-a-vis 
its marine policyholders. The Committee, however, has 
prudently rejected this proposal (except for life and 
other permanent contracts) and has recommended that 
the assets of the motor business and workmen’s com- 
pensation shall remain in hotchpot. The effect of this 
recommendation will be that the advisory committees 
will need to survey the whole of an insurer’s busi- 
ness and to give a certificate of solvency which will vouch 
for its soundness, not in the right arm or the left leg, 
but all through the body—heart, head, lungs and loins. 
In other words, all companies, underwriters and mutual 
associations which transact motor or miners’ workmen’s 
compensation insurance in Great Britain will either 
receive annually a clean bill of health for their business 
as a whole, or will retire stricken from the field. And 
so high is the value which the Committee attaches to 
this reform that it proposes the return of certain deposits 
which are now lodged with the Board of Trade as a 
guarantee of solvency. The new method of licensing on 
a certificate of solvency overrides and supersedes the in- 
adequate method of deposits, which has for so long 
been in force in Great Britain, and has unfortunately 
been adopted in turn by almost every other country in 
the world, It may even be that, if Great Britain adopts 
the more natural method, other countries will in turn 
follow suit, and foreign deposits—that nightmare of 
the insurance manager—will go ultimately by the board. 

In another section of its report the Committee turns 
from the problem of solvency to the narrower problem 
of how to make a motor policy afford one hundred per 
cent. security for the injured third party. This problem— 
apart from insolvency—has arisen in several ways, the 
chief of which has been the breach of a policy condition 
by the insured motorist—a breach which, by avoiding 
the motorist’s rights, has prevented the third party from 
recovering his es. The problem is not easy, for 
the Road Traffic Act of 1930, at the same time that it 
made insurance compulsory, left the freedom of contract 
between a motorist and his insurer almost untouched. 
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Some amendment was made by the Road Traffic Act of 
1934, which laid down a few policy conditions that should 
not be allowed to operate against the third party. The 
1934 Act, however, did not mention a hundred other 
conditions, which were still to be permissible. The pre- 
sent report recommends an approach to the problems 
from the other side. It suggests that the law should allow 
no conditions, except a few which would be named. 
Consequently, unless an injured third party came up 
against one of the few permitted conditions, he would not 
be prejudiced by clauses inserted in a contract, of which 
(until his accident) he knew nothing and to which he was 
never a party. Further, the Committee suggests that, 
just as there ought to be a central fund to make good 
losses due to insolvency of insurers, so there should be a 
central fund out of which the injured third party would 
be indemnified if he failed, because of some policy con- 
dition, to recover on the motorist’s policy. This central 
fund would be subscribed by the insurance interests who 
would bear, as a common burden, such third party’s 
losses as arose from gaps in the motorist’s insurance. The 
third party’s position should thus be made almost im- 
pregnable. The additional cost to the insurers, however, 
must ultimately fall on the motorist, by way of in- 
creased premiums. Already, it is said, certain reinsur- 
ance underwriters—on whom all big third party claims 
finally rest—have taken steps to revise their scales of 
premiums. If the cost of reinsurance rises substantially 
a rise in original premiums cannot be far behind. 





Financial Notes 


Insurance Companies and N.D.C.—The precise 
nature of the liability of insurance companies in Great 
Britain for National Defence Contribution under this 
year’s Finance Act has lately given rise to considerable 
discussion among the offices chiefly concerned. It may be 
useful, therefore, to indicate certain general principles 
which appear to bear closely on the subject. For this 
purpose insurance business may be divided into three 
groups: (1) Ordinary life assurance; (2) Industrial life 
assurance; and (3) Fire, accident and miscellaneous 
insurances. A company which transacts business in 
all three groups is assessed for income tax purposes as 
though it were a separate entity within each group. 
For Groups (1) and (2) the basis of assessment is set 
out in Section 33 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, and 
Section 16 of the Finance Act, 1923. Tax is charged on 
interest income less expenses of management, but 
from these expenses are deducted any fines, fees, 
profit from reversions and profit from life annuities. 
It is provided, however, that the tax will not be less 
than would have been paid in respect of profits under 
Case 1 of Schedule D of the 1918 Act. Section 16 of the 
Finance Act, 1923, which is of vital importance in 
connection with N.D.C., runs as follows :— 

Where the profits of an assurance company in respect of 
its life assurance business are for the purposes of the Income 
Tax Acts computed in accordance with the rules applicable 
to Case 1 of Schedule D, such part of those profits as belongs 
or is allocated to, or is reserved for, or expended on behalf 
of, policyholders or annuitants shall be excluded in making 
the computation. ... 

In a mutual life assurance society (i.e. where there are 
no shareholders) all profits, including annuity profits, 
belong to the policyholders, and no assessment can be 
made under Case 1 of Schedule D. In the case of a 
proprietary insurance company (i.e. one having share- 
holders) assessable profits under that Case would appear 
to consist, in the ordinary life assurance branch, of the 
amount credited to shareholders. In practice, that 
amount would always be less than the interest income, 
adjusted as above. In industrial assurance expenses are 
necessarily on a much higher scale than in ordinary 
life assurance, and the shareholders usually take a 
larger proportion of the profits. Assessment of an 
industrial assurance branch might therefore be on 
the basis of Case 1 of Schedule D. In the case of com- 





panies in Group (3) the underwriting profit is taxeq 
under Case 1, Schedule D, and the interest income on 
the funds is also taxed. 


* * * 


Provisions of the New Tax.—So much for the 
companies’ income-tax position. It is laid down that 
N.D.C. is to be computed on “ income-tax principles,” 
which means the “ principles on which the profits 
arising from the trade or business are computed for the 
purpose of income tax under Case 1 of Schedule D, or 
would be so computed if income tax were chargeable under 
that Case in respect of the profits so arising.” It would 
seem that life assurance business (both ordinary and 
industrial) will only be liable to assessment for any 
amounts credited to shareholders. Sinking fund business, 
however, does not properly come within the definition of 
life assurance. In cases where it is transacted, therefore, 
any profits arising from it might be liable to N.D.C., even 
in the case of a mutual society which transacted only 
life assurance and sinking fund business. The focal point 
of recent discussion, however, has been the extent to 
which insurance companies are liable to N.D.C. on their 
income from investments. This income is to be included 
in profits in the case of 

. . . assurance business or business consisting wholly or 
mainly in the dealing in or holding of investments or other 
property . . . except income received directly or indirectly 
by way of dividend or distribution of profits from a body 
corporate carrying on a trade or business to which the 
section of this Act charging the national defence contribution 
applies... 

Although the provision applies to “ assurance 
business,”’ mutual life assurance societies do not appear 
to be affected, as there are no profits as computed under 


Case I. 
* * * 


The position of the life fund in a proprietary company, 
however, is more open to doubt. Theoretically, it would 
seem that the computed profits under Case 1 would be 
assessable, less some appropriate allowance in respect of 
investment income derived from sources subject to 
N.D.C. It may be maintained that life assurance consists 
‘mainly in the dealing in, or holding of, investments ” ; 
for the whole structure is based on long-dated contracts, 
depending on the operation of the interest factor. In the 
basis of assessment for income tax, this fact is recognised. 
The miscellaneous branches depend, on the other hand, 
largely on yearly or other short-dated contracts into 
which the interest factor need hardly enter at all. In 
practice, fire and miscellaneous funds at any time 
consist, broadly, of necessary reserves for the unexpired 
portion of the current premiums and for outstanding 
claims, plus the undistributed profits of past years. 
The retention each year of a portion of the profits 1s 
highly desirable as a provision against catastrophic risks 
in any part of the world; and the amounts retained differ 
little from the general reserves invested by trading 
companies outside their business, income on which, 
their case, is not liable to N.D.C. Indeed, the analogy 
between the miscellaneous branches of insurance an 
trading companies is almost complete. It seems erroneous, 
therefore, to regard these miscellaneous branches 4s 
businesses “‘ consisting, wholly or mainly, in the dealing 
in, or holding of, investments.” In fairness, it wo 
appear that the funds of an insurance office in these 
branches ought to have received the same exemption as 
the investment income of a trading concern. 


* * * 


German Foreign Exchange and Agriculture.— 
Germany’s exchange resources, earmarked for necessary 
imports, are likely to be progressively needed to offset 
a food and fodder deficiency in the near future. 
Since the extreme fodder shortage in 1934, which 
led to an emergency slaughtering of livestock, 
there has been a new shortage each year, ©.8: r 
eggs in 1935, of meat in 1936, and of fodder and brea 
this year. Diversion of consumption to other a 
and sometimes increased imports, have temporarily 
plastered over the cracks. The official claim that in 193 
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already 83 per cent. of the total consumption of food- 
stuffs was home-produced, compared with only 75 per 
cent. from 1928 to 1932, indicates a steady decline in con- 
sumption of foodstuffs, especially a fall in that of butter, 
fats and eggs. It is significant that Germany has now 
Jost even that self-sufficiency in bread-cereals which was, 
contrary to common belief, achieved before Herr Hitler’s 
advent to power. An indication of the extent of this 
failure is given in the following figures of stocks available 
at the end of April of each year: — 


Stocks IN 1,000 tons 


April, April, April, 

1935 1936 1937 

WOU: mcccissscnaakstedcnescass 2,310 1,780 786 
RyO .rccccccccccsessocesececees 2,530 1,920 1,520 


ed 


Total bread cereals... 4,840 3,700 2,306 


Barley .cccceseseresessccescese 450 410 330 
GORE ccccucctecnntennasiscnesns 1,320 1,350 1,302 
Total fodder grains 1,770 1,760 1,632 


Poor harvests, combined with increased bread consump- 
tion and increased use of wheat and rye as substitutes for 
fodder, have drastically cut into the available stocks. 
Stocks available at the end of April, 1937, are now below 
the officially estimated consumption of 2,530,000 tons of 
bread grain during the three months May, June and 
July, 1936. This fact is the more significant because 
stocks at the end of Apmil, 1935, were double those 
of this year. 


* * * 


Such a failure has naturally upset the balance of Ger- 
many’s foreign trade in agricultural products. The most 
outstanding proof of Germany’s self-sufficiency in bread 
grain during 1933 to 1936 was an average export surplus 
of flour amounting to 169,000 tons. During the first four 
months of 1937, the figures show an import surplus of 
flour of 6,052 tons. But the shortage in bread cereals 
is even more strikingly shown by the following figures of 
net imports : — 


Net IMPORTS IN TONS 


Annual 
anuary—May, January—May, Average for 
J 1936 md 1937 , 1933 to 1936 
Wheat ...... 9,184 299,119 217,000 
DIG ‘invdelices 10,872 42,055 32,000 
Barley ...... 30,852 39,958 192,000 
Oats ......... 2,819 23,800 41,000 
Maize ...... 111,833 398,886 274,000 


The figures for wheat, rye and maize show higher im- 
ports for the first five months of 1937 than the annual 
average of 1933 to 1936. Not even a bumper harvest this 
year could restore the conditions of 1933 and 1934, when 
bread cereals had to be exported and the peasants had 
to be induced to use wheat and rye as fodder. To-day, 
the direst punishments can be inflicted on peasants who 
dare to feed wheat or rye to pigs or poultry. To cut down 
the consumption of bread and bread-cereals as fodder 
a whole batch of emergency measures was recently im- 
posed, as reported in The Economist of July 3rd. Never- 
theless, the drive for self-sufficiency goes on. Quite re- 
cently General Géring inaugurated a kind of a second 
battle of production ’’ on agricultural fields, compris- 
ing land reclamation, improvement of arable land, 
cheaper fertilisers, higher prices for cereals, new State 
credits, and certain alterations of the famous * Here- 
ditary Farm Law.”’ The latter has now been virtually 
repealed by allowing tenants to run “‘ Hereditary 
Farms.”’ Four years Bos sufficed to prove that com- 
plete and immediate agricultural self-sufficiency is im- 
possible in Germany, and that the hopes to achieve it 
were based on the low consumption figures experienced 
during economic depression. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges. — The kondon market 
as experienced a very quiet week, with dealings mainly 
under the shadow of the holidays. The spot Paris rate has 
remained very steady at Frs. 132.80. The three months 
Tate was brought down early in the week to Frs. 7 
count, but has since widened to Frs. 3 discount. Lhere 
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has been very little business in francs, but the French 
control has continued to give some support to both the 
spot and forward rate. There is, however, a better feeling 
in Paris, partly because of the absence of any new 
political developments, and partly because the Treasury 
is now benefiting from a seasonal influx of revenue, while 
the franc is receiving the support of the holiday tourist 
traffic. The Banque de France discount rate was reduced 
from 5 to 4 per cent. This week’s return of the Banque 
de France shows an increase of nearly Frs. 7,000 millions 
in the bank’s gold, this representing the revaluation 
determined upon at the beginning of July. Dealings in 
dollars have been very limited, at rates varying either 
side of $4.98. President Roosevelt’s declaration against 
early stabilisation had no effect on the market. Belgas, 
guilders and Swiss francs have all followed the dollar, 
but forward belgas have slightly strengthened, with the 
three months’ rate quoted at par to } centime premium, 


* * * 


The’ Money Market.—lIn spite of further currency 
withdrawals from the banks by the public, which raised 
the note circulation to a new high level, money has 
remained quite plentiful. A certain amount was called 
from the market on Thursday, but early in the week 
there was no calling at all. According to one report, loans 
against bonds were not quite so easily obtainable outside 
the clearing banks, and it was not possible this week to 
obtain money at less than } per cent. 

July 15, July 22, July 29, Aug. 5, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 
% % % % 
BRR BORD cnccsssecncerecencceces 2 2 2 2 


Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4} + 4 4 
Short loan rate :— 


Clearing banks................ $P1* §P#1* $P1* §P1* 
ORNETS.......00eeeseeseereereeees t $-¢ $e $$ 
Discount rates :-— 
Treasury bills ................ + 4 + + 
Three months’ bank bills ¥-% -*% #-% H-& 
* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 


The discount market fared better in the Treasury bill 
tender on July 30th. The quantity of bills allotted was 
raised from {£40 to £45 millions, and the markets obtained 
35 per cent. for the issue, against only 19 per cent. the 
week before. In consequence there was a little more 
activity this week. 


* a * 


The Bank Return.—As was anticipated the 
public’s currency requirements over the holidays have 
raised the note circulation to the record high level of 
£503.8 millions. The Reserve has consequently fallen to 
£23.6 millions and the Proportion to the unusually low 
level of 16.6 per cent. Next week some of the holiday 
notes should begin to return from circulation, and so the 
Reserve and Proportion should be strengthened. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

ug. 4 
Ags ML SIS Ma 
£mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 


Issue Department :— 
CRE 5. ieitccddiccciaiiten 243-0 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Note circulation ......... 454-4 493-4 493-1 498-3 503-8 
Banking Department :— 
Saeares ~ pekkunakeiesnin 49-6 33-9 34-2 29-2 23-6 
Public deposits .......... 17-6 23-1 17-5 10°5 9-8 
Bankers’ deposits........ 92-7 89-2 97-2 104-3 95-4 
' Other deposits ........... 38-5 37-1 38-1 37-3 36:9 
Government securities 89:9 104-0 107-4 114-4 110-2 
Discounts and advances 8:9 8-8 5-8 5-8 6-4 
Other securities ......... 18-5 20-7 23-4 20-8 20-1 
PrOPOVtiom ...esecerceeees 33.3% 22:7% 22-4% 19°1% 16°6% 


In contrast to a week ago, the Bank of England this week 
allowed Government securities to run off, the total con- 
traction being {4.2 millions. The result of this move- 
ment, superimposed upon the public’s currency with- 
drawals, is a reduction in bankers’ deposits by {8.9 
millions. This reduction, however, has still left the banks 
well supplied with funds, while at the same time it has 
prevented an undue contraction in the Bank of England’s 
Proportion. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





The Unilever Scheme 


In 1929, when the twin Unilever undertakings presented 
their first accounts, the world still knew the gold stan- 
dard, free exchanges and more or less free trade. The 
grouping of the vast Unilever organisation (which em- 
braces 600 companies connected with the Jurgens-Van 
den Berghs and Lever interests) has always been 
recondite to the average investor. In principle, it has 
consisted of a liaison arrangement between the Dutch 
group represented by Unilever N.V. and the English 
interests represented by Unilever, Ltd. Around these 
two companies a gigantic solar system has revolved. In 
detail, however, the method of linking the two groups 
on a basis of parity of profits and assets has produced 
odd effects under the unforeseen and unforeseeable con- 
ditions of world trade in the last eight years. In par- 
ticular, the ordinary dividends of both companies have 
been declared in Dutch guilders, while sterling share- 
holders have continued to rank on the capital basis of 
Fis. 12 to {1. This rate originally corresponded to the 
exchange parities, and it has remained inviolable during 
a period in which first sterling and then the guilder have 
forsaken gold. 

This is the point from which examination of the 
consolidation scheme, announced this week, must 
necessarily start. The dividend distribution arrangement 
remains intact, and the reorganisation plan must needs 
therefore accommodate itself to this fixed context. 
Investors who had contemplated a more far-reaching 
scheme may be reminded, first, that no separation of the 
two groups was envisaged in Mr D’Arcy Cooper’s outline 
of the scheme last May, and, secondly, that the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the pursuit of co-operation 
and dividend equality, which were integral objectives of 
the original grouping, are also principal features of its 
oy modification. On general grounds, it seems 

tting that the grouping should be rearranged so that 
the Dutch company controls all interests except those in 
the British Empire, which are left to the British side. 
This arrangement carries on the design, embodied in the 
original grouping, of making more common use of the 
trading strategy and industrial experience of both sides, 
but adapts it to the changed conditions of to-day. This 
simple objective, however, has produced a scheme of no 
mean intricacy. 

It may be said at once that the scheme is to the advan- 
tage of the ordinary shareholder in Unilever, Ltd. At 
the same time, the preferential rights of all parties have 
been scrupulously safeguarded and their status has even 
been improved. That this happy consummation is 
achieved by the British group divesting itself of nearly 
{12 millions of non-Empire assets at first sight 
heightens the mystery. How, then, is the ordinary share- 
holder in Unilever, Ltd., to benefit—for the scheme 
specifically anticipates a larger distribution of profits in 
proportion to earnings? The best way to answer this 
question is to analyse the actual proposals, step by step. 

The scheme, in fact, is pivoted on the tion 


of Unilever, Ltd., with Lever Brothers. The {8} mil- 


lions ordinary stock of the latter company is dy 
held by Unilever, and provides more than half the parent 
company’s profits. This amalgamated company (to be 
known as Lever Brothers and Unilever, Ltd.), will offer 
shares with identical rights, on a { for £ basis, to the 
existing holders of {5,222,608 7 per cent. and 
£2,000,000 5 per cent. preferred stock, of {11,318,750 

and of {100,000 deferred stock in Unilever, 
Ltd. At the same time, {4} millions of the 20 per cent. 
preferred ordinary capital of Lever Brothers (which has 
always been held within the group) is to be cancelled. 
The net effect of these capital changes is next set out. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE OF AMALGAMATED CoMPANY 























| 
Unilever | Lever Bros. Lever Bros, 
| and Unilever 
rather | ea | Author | aed | Autor | ret 
| |\"_ @ 

Or OO NE eee 
ioe | £ £ £ £ £ 
7% pael.......... 6,500,000) 5,222,608) 40,000,000/ 30,762,082) 35,984,690 35,984,690 
5% pref.......... 2,000,000} 2,000,000]... i 4,015,310] 2,000,000 
B6e OA peel i v._ | 40,000,000]15,655,173] 40,000;000]15;655,173 
20% pref. ord. oh es 20,000,000} 6,787,312) 2,287,312) 2,287,312 

om | beaded 12,000,000/11,318,750) 30,000,000} 8,500,000) 59,031,438: 11,318,750 
Deferred ...... 200,000) 100,000 awe " 100,000} 100,000 
et iia 20,700,000|18,64 1,358] 130,000,000|61,704,567|141,418,750\67,345,925 


Three main points may be emphasised, First, the {44 
millions of preferred ordinary capital of Lever Brothers 
disappears, and with it the right to issue {13.2 millions of 
further stock of the same class. Secondly, the 7 per cent. 
and 5 per cent. preferred stocks of Unilever are placed 
on the same footing as Lever 8 per cent. preference (and 
ahead of the junior preferred ordinary capital) with a 
consequent improvement of their cover. Thirdly, the 
resulting capitalisation, though still complicated, intro- 
duces a certain measure of simplification, compared 
with the independent structures of the two existing 
concerns, 

In order to assess the significance of these changes in 
terms of prospective cover and earnings, the sale of non- 
Empire assets must now be considered. In recent years, 
Unilever N.V. has been handicapped by exchange diffi- 
culties, particularly in Germany. The result is perceptible 
in the disparate trends of the profits of the two concerns. 
In 1934, the British undertaking provided 47 per cent. 
of the total profits, and the Dutch company 53 per cent. 
Recovery has since favoured the British group, whose 
proportion of total profits rose to §7 per cent. in 1935 and 
to 67 per cent. in 1936. The consequences, in terms of 
ordinary earnings and dividends, are set out below:— 





Unilever N.V. Unilever, Ltd. 





t On £2,500,000 Ordinary Capital. 


The inability of Unilever N.V. to achieve a material 
improvement in earnings has evidently tended to limit 
the distribution which Unilever, Ltd., has made from 
its own expanding profits. The excellent consolidated 
profits statements provided in the reports bring out 
this feature even more clearly. Out of consolidated 
profits of £3,463,038, last year, no less than {1,313,549 
was retained by Unilever, Ltd., subsidiaries. In the 
absence of a substantial increase in the Dutch com- 
pany’s profits—an event mainly dependent upon the 
unfreezing of the mark—it is evident that Unilever Ltd. 
would be destined to set aside further amounts to 
reserve, or, alternatively, to make transfers to the Dutch 
company (and so attract double taxation) if it wished to 
increase its own dividends. 

The scheme, in fact, neatly eludes both horns of 
this dilemma. By the transfer of non-Empire assets 
valued at {11,892,989 to the Dutch company, the 
original intention of preserving equal rights to both 
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sides should be facilitated. In return, the British com- 
pany receives adequate security and leaves {11 millions 
on loan in Holland at 3 per cent. The Dutch com- 
pany’s revenues will, on balance, be increased by a 
substantial amount. The new British company divests 
itself of certain sources of past income, which had been 
retained and not distributed. But, pro tanto, the Dutch 
company, with increased earnings, could distribute more; 
and the British company, duly keeping step, could raise 
its own dividend, for it would no longer be compelled to 
put back as large a sum as before to reserve under the 
terms of the agreement. More exactly, the British com- 
pany would obtain relief from reserve allocations pre- 
viously made necessary by force majeure, which might 
more than compensate for the loss of revenue from the 
making over of assets to the Dutch company. Here is 
an explanation of the mystery that under the scheme 
everybody seems to be better off. In fact, more of 
the aggregate earnings of the combined organisation 
should be divisible than before, and the wording of 
the scheme certainly holds out the prospect that more 
will be divided. Within the bounds determined by the 
fixed relation, for dividend purposes, of 12 guilders to 
the pound, no other permanent arrangement, presum- 
ably, was feasible. 

We may now revert to the special position of the 
new British undertaking. The loss of revenue from the 
non-Empire assets of Lever Brothers will be more than 
offset by the net revenue brought in by Unilever Ltd. 
This excess, indeed, will cover the dividends on the 
new preference capital with something to spare. It 
follows that the preference and preferred ordinary 
capital of the new concern will enjoy better security 
than under the existing régime. It follows, further, that 
somewhat increased earning power will be available for 
the new ordinary capital. Next, therefore, it is necessary 
to relate the {11,318,750 ordinary capital of the new 
company to the recent equity earnings position of Lever 
Brothers. Since 1934, the rate earned for Lever 
Brothers ordinary has advanced from 25.7 per cent. 
to 30 per cent. on an increased ordinary capital of 
{8} millions. The corresponding rate on {11,318,750 
capital would be 22} per cent. This represents the 
minimum prospective equity earnings ratio on Unilever 
Limited ordinlary stock, now quoted at 42s. gd. It 
clearly covers the prospect of an appreciable increase in 
dividends in the future. 

It remains briefly to consider the implications of the 
new agreement as regards the distribution of profits 
and assets of the Dutch and British concerns. The new 
provisions seek, as we have said, to maintain the 
principle of equal pooling of profits and assets, on the 
fixed ratio of values of Fls. 12={1. But in view of the 
disparate preferential capital of the new British com- 
pany—which, at par value, will be equivalent to 83 per 
cent. of the whole, compared with a mere 14} per cent. 
in the case of Unilever N.V.—it is now provided that 
the preferential shareholders will first look to the profits 
(and assets) of their own company. Surplus profits, how- 
ever, will be available for meeting any preferential 
claims on the other company. Clearly, the balance 
of potential advantage under this arrangement, is on 
the side of the preference shareholders in the amalga- 
mated British company. Residual profits, after the re- 
spective preferential dividend claims have been met, 
will be available under the new pooling agreement, as 
before, for the ordinary shareholders of both Dutch and 

lish companies, Finally, the capital structure of 
Unilever N.V. remains intact, but holders of deposit 
certificates will become direct shareholders and will re- 
ceive voting rights. rk 
_ Such are the main outlines of and the provisional 
investment conclusions on the scheme. The control of 
the two groups over their destinies is jealously safe- 
guarded; for though the combined votes of the pre- 
ferential shareholders of the new British company would 
(if they were ever cast en bloc) outnumber those of the 
‘inside ’’ holders of ordinary shares, the ‘‘ contro 
holds the deferred shares which an exclusive right 
to appoint the company’s board. The scheme may be 
interpreted as an illustration that the controlling parties 
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Premier (Trinidad) Oilfields 


LIMITED 
(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1929.) 





Issued or to 


Authorised SHARE CAPITAL be issued 
£400,000 divided into 1,600,000 Shares of 5s. each . . £210,000 





The Subscription List will open and close next Thursday, the 
12th day of August, 1937, for 


an ISSUE AT PAR of 
540,788 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each 


An issue of 859,988 Ordinary Shares by the Company 
in November, 1936, was oversubscribed but application 
moneys had to be returned to subscribers owing to 
the action of the Governor of Trinidad in with- 
holding his consent to the assignment to the 
Company of the Stollmeyer Concession which had an 
unexpired period of 9 years. 


Negotiations with the Governor of Trinidad have 
since taken place and as a result a direct Crown Lease 
of the property for a period of 20 years has now been 
granted to the Company. 


The property consists of a proved oil-bearing area 
of approximately 500 acres in the Palo Seco area of 
Trinidad. The first moderately deep well drilled to the 
“third sand " early in 1936 had produced up to 3lst 
March, 1937, slightly more than 22,000 barrels. 


TRINIDAD PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED, the Managing Agents of the 
Company in Trinidad, is the third largest oil producer 
in the Island; it has been operating in the Palo Seco 
area for ten years and is at present operating success- 
fully properties immediately adjacent to the Stollmeyer 
Concession. The Premier Company will have the benefit 
of the experience of the geological drilling and produc- 
tion staff of Trinidad Petroleum Development Company 
Limited, who will provide full facilities, including 
workshops, plant and equipment, stores, pumping 
plant and pipe-line and a deep-sea loading berth with 
storage space. 


The Vendors to the Company are taking their pur- 
chase considerations (with the exception of a sum of 
£3,000 payable in cash) in Ordinary Shares of the 
Company and will be further interested in future 
developments of the Company through their holdings of 
options over a further 400,000 Ordinary Shares at par. 


Copies of the Full Prospectus, on the terms of which alone 
applications will be considered, and Forms of Application will be 
obtainable on Tuesday the 10th day of August, from the -— 


BANKERS : 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Issue Dept., 72, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3, and Branches. 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED, Head Office, 30, St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow, and Edinburgh and London Branches. 


BROKERS : 


WILLIAM H. HART & CO., Salisbury House, London Wall, 
London, E.C.2. 


REGISTERED OFFICE : 
1, Howe Street, Edinburgh, 3, 


WHITE DRUMMOND & COMPANY LIMITED 
9, Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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on both sides are determined to perpetuate a rigid 
dividend arrangement under conditions which have 
changed, in certain important respects, since it was first 
made. They have looked, however, to the spirit of the 
original intention of the pooling arrangement and have 
sought greater equality in earnings. That success 
should have been achieved in this task reflects no little 
credit on the respective boards and on their professional 
advisers. The next stage—submission of the detailed 
schemes to the Court—must necessarily await the new 
term. In the meantime, there is clear reason to antici- 
pate that the dividend prospects of Unilever Limited 
ordinary, in its future guise, will be enhanced. 
Investors, however, should not jump immediately to 
the conclusion that a vast increase in distributions may 
be forthcoming. It is impossible to dogmatise, since the 
surplus earnings introduced by Unilever Ltd. to the 
new company’s profit and loss account are not disclosed. 
But the incidence of N.D.C. is a factor which investors 
would do well to consider. Assuming that last year’s 
profits apply, the liability of the amalgamated company 
for N.D.C. appears equivalent, very roughly, to 3 per 
cent. on the new ordinary capital. The conservative in- 
vestor, further, will reflect that the Dutch concern, what- 
ever its future potentialities, must inevitably be unable 
tc pull its full weight until Central European difficulties 
kave been overcome, and profits can not only be earned 
but withdrawn from countries with closed economies. 
This, under present conditions, is still the governing 
factor in dividend possibilities. 


Investment 
and 
Company Notes 


Holiday Week. — The August holiday has served 
appropriately this year as an opportunity to emphasise 
the markets’ convalescence after pernicious anemia, 
rather than as an excuse for a fresh falling away. The 
population of the floor of the Stock Exchange has 
thinned, as usual, and the thermometer has occasionally 
made those present wish themselves elsewhere. Neverthe- 
less, improvement has progressed further in almost every 
market, and has even issued in larger buying orders. 
The nation, clearly, is spending more than for a long 
time past. The pre-Bank Holiday week passenger re- 
ceipts of the London, Midland and Scottish and the 
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London and North Eastern Railways were the highest 
for eight years, and those of the Southern and Great 
Western the highest for a decade. The note circulation 
is at a high level for all time, but the decision not to 
increase the credit base appears to indicate a state of 
official satisfaction with the current outlook, inter alia, 
of the gilt-edged market. 


* * * 


The issue market has seen that rara avis, a corporation 
loan in Bank Holiday week. Blackburn, as a borrower, 
possibly ranks a little lower in the market’s scale of 
values than Middlesex, whose {3,500,000 offer was 
shown last week to be within the market’s absorptive 
capacity. Blackburn’s issue, however, is only one- 
seventh that of Middlesex, and what is more to the 
point, all temptation to stiffen the terms of the earlier 
and successful offer has been resisted. Other borrowers 
are waiting at the door but the market would, on the 
whole, prefer to see the principle of paid holidays ex- 
tended to this part of the City’s activities, Among indus- 
trial shares on the Stock Exchange, those of revived and 
reviving shipping concerns have been well in evidence 
this week. A moderate volume of speculative activity has 
also been observable in South African gold mining shares. 
Altogether the amount of floating stock in every part of 
the market has now been so appreciably reduced that 
even a moderate rise in demand would have a highly 
pleasing effect on the Official List. It remains to be seen 
whether investors have fully recovered the courage of 
their convictions. 


* * * 


Foreign Bond Movements.—The past month has 
been eventful for the foreign bondholder, and has pro- 
vided, incidentally, a clear example of the advantages 
of diversification in an essentially risky field. Despite 
considerable price movements in the component series, 
the index of 110 foreign bonds compiled by the Muni- 
cipal and General Securities Company is scarcely 
changed at 116.7 (January-June, 1934 = 100). The 
movements of the past month are shown below: — 


Average January-June, 1934=100 








South and Central 
" Near America Com- ba 2, 
urope| Far | Egypt ‘aulted | fa 
Eas - Pro- iiiex Bonds | Bonds 
States vinces Total 
1936 | (32) | (31) (4) (36) | (1) (47) | (114) | (60) | (54) 
July... | 94-7 | 110-6 | 100-9 | 99-1] 8¢ 96:7 | 99°8| 104-4 | 95-0 
August} 95-1 | 113-2 | 100-7 | 99-3] 8 97-0 | 100-7 | 105-7 | 95-3 
Sept....| 94:7] 110°7| 99-9] 98-8] & Of} 96-4] 99-7] 104-3 | 94-8 
Oct.... | 95-2] 111-7 | 99-7 | 105-3 ‘0 | 102-3 | 102-5 | 104-3 | 100-6 
(31) (118) | (59) 
Nov....| 95-4 | 110-6 | 99-6 | 107-2 | 101-0 | 105-7 | 108-9 | 104-5 | 103-2 
Dec.... | 97-7 | 114-0 | 99-7 | 120-2 | 110-0 | 117-8 | 110-8 | 105-8 | 115°3 
1937 (35) (46) | (112) | (58) 
Jan.... | 103-6 | 116-2 | 100-6 | 128-5 | 131-7 | 129-3 | 117-0 | 107-3 | 1286 
(30) (111) | (67) 
Feb. 102-9 | 120-0 | 99-6 | 191-8 | 131-8 | 191-8 | 119°0 | 108-1 | 131-4 
(29) (110 (56) 
Mar 100-3 | 120-8 | 97-8 | 126-2 | 120-1 | 124-7 | 115-7 | 106-7 | 126-0 
April...| 100-9 | 120-2 | 97-1 | 124-7 | 122-7 | 124-3 | 115-4 | 106-6 | 125-4 
May ...| 101-6 | 123-1 | 98-3 | 124-3 | 120-7 | 123-4 | 116-2 | 108-0 | 1258 
une... | 101-3 | 125-5 | 98-1 | 124-8 | 118-2 | 123-2 | 116-6 | 109-0 | 125-1 
uly... | 105-9 | 117-6 | 37-9 | 127-8 | 117-5 | 125-3 | 116-7 | 106-3 | 128-6 


Note: Figures in brackets show number of bonds. 


The war in Northern China is responsible for an eight- 
point fall in the Far Eastern index, but this large move- 
ment is offset by the improvements in the European and 
South American (States) indices. The 4} per cent. rise 1n 
European issues is attributable to defaulted bonds-- 
Bulgarian, Roumanian and Greek. 


* * * 


The Week’s Bond News.—The records of the past 
month, however, reflect only part of the recent foreign 
bond news, which includes the publication of the full re- 
port of the Council of Foreign Bondholders, with its 1D 
valuable statistical appendices covering the principal 
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foreign countries, and the record of the corporation’s 
achievements in improving the lot of the foreign bond- 
holder last year. The news from China and Japan is 
of more critical import. At a time when serious con- 
sideration was being given to the possibility of further 
financial assistance to China for railway and public 
works construction, the Japanese intervention in 
North China—which is now reported complete—has 
materially affected the situation, and it must be con- 
fessed that doubts are reflected on the real progress of 
China towards an effective national administration. 
From the bondholder’s point of view, the potential 
effects of the present situation upon the Customs and 
Salt revenues of China demand careful examination, 
while the assumption by Japan of further financial 
burdens to prosecute her campaign is inevitably reflected 
in the prices of her obligations. From a purely fiscal 
aspect, the bonds of both countries are adequately 
covered, but cover calculations become totally irre- 
levant in a state of war, actual or potential. Nearer 
home comes the news that the London agents for the 
Roumanian Stabilisation Loan Monopolies Institute 
7 per cent. sterling bonds of 1929 are unable to accept 
the offer to pay 65 per cent. of the coupons due August Ist 
and February Ist next. Funds covering this payment 
have been provided through the clearing, and it is 
claimed that no larger sum can be remitted, owing to 
collateral undertakings with holders of direct loans of 
the Roumanian Government. In view of the special 
security of the principal debtor—the Institute and 
not the State—and the adequacy of cover provided by 
the clearing, the banking agents are not prepared to 
recommend the acceptance of the offer in full settlement 
—an attitude which appears entirely reasonable, despite 
the fact that bondholders may be tempted to take the 
cash and let the credit go. Finally, negotiations with the 
Greek financial delegation have broken down. The 
mission had a preconceived limit of 50 per cent. pay- 
ment, which was clearly unacceptable. 


* * * 


Capital Issues in July.—Our computation of new 
capital issues on the old basis shows a fall from {25.9 
millions to £14.9 millions in July, but a considerable 
increase to nearly £60 millions is recorded on the revised 
sao of computation. The recent figures are shown 

ow: — 

(000’s omitted) Excluding Conversions 


British 
Monthly Average United Posses- Foreign Total 
(Old Basis) Kingdom sions ee f 
We scicieciitise cal 17,520 o409 449 20,398 
RR ete 11,474 2,494 125 14,093 
I acinetnnisensics 18,388 1,270 21 19,679 
BBE cicada nenaes 19,195 2,035 58 21,288 
(New Basis) 

De icsctnietcicnin 27,233 2,443 97 27,773 
OBB ci ncecéetscteds 37,370 2,823 964 41,157 
Monthly Total —— A———, 

(Old ‘Basis) Govt. Other 
May, 1936 ...... Dr. 300 15,078 2,014 208 17,000 
May, 1937 ...... Dr. 400 7,001 3,077 Nil 9,678 
June, 1936 ...... Dr. 150 8,556 1,676 30 10,112 
June, 1937 ...... Dr. 650 24,507 2,067 Nil 25,924 
July, 1936 ...... Dr. 300 16,621 2,669 138 19,128 
July, 1937 ...... Dr. 760 12,367 2,297 940 14,854 

(New Basis) 
May, 1936 ...... Dr. 300 28,442 2,387 292 30,821 
May, 1937 ...... Dr. 400 22,551 3,314 Nil 25,465 
June, 1936 ...... Dr. 150 20,752 2,019 168 22,789 
June, 1937 ...... Dr. 650 29,690 3,788 40 32,868 
July, 1936 ...... Dr. 300 35,691 6,763 138 42,292 
July, 1937 ...... Dr. 750 52,838 6,218 1,513 59 819 


New issue business has continued active, though not at 
the same level as last summer. The increase recorded by 
our ‘‘ new basis ’’ computation arises mainly from the 
inclusion last month of about £29 millions in respect of 
the Anglo-Iranian bonus issue. 


* * * 


Great Western Statement.—Rail stockholders may 
well be gratified by recent news, though they still await 
the National Wages Tribunal award. Of the four half- 
yearly statements, only L.M.S. was disappointing. The 
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L.N.E. statement was surprisingly good, and the 
Southern and Great Western both highly satisfactory. 
Although Paddington is commonly credited with the 
intention of maintaining a 3 per cent. ordinary dividend 
until the reserve depletions during the depression have 
been made good, the board’s gesture in raising the 
interim dividend from the } per cent., paid for each of 
the four years to 1936, to 4 per cent. was welcomed by 
the market. The revenue statement is no less satisfactory. 
Gross receipts rose by £887,000 compared with the first 
half of 1936. Of this increase, railway receipts accounted 
for £694,000, to which passengers contributed £224,000, 
goods traffics {462,000 and miscellaneous receipts £8,000. 
The ancillaries, therefore, provided no less than £193,000, 
and it is evident that this increase in revenue reflects the 
higher level of activity at the company’s docks, which 
marches with the increase in goods traffics. This double 
equity in South Wales recovery is an important feature 
of the Great Western’s economy. The advance in 
revenue from all sources amounted, in fact, to £500,449, 
and 564 per cent. of the gross increase has thus been 
preserved net. From the earnings’ aspect—subject always 
to the possible effects of higher wages and increased 
costs—the improved industrial equity of Great Western 
Ordinary is now becoming important. While it would 
be premature to count on more than the maintenance of 
recovery in South Wales, this point remains true. But at 
this stage it would be equally premature to expect more 
than 3 per cent. on G.W.R. ordinary, despite these indi- 
cations of advancing earnings. 


* * * 


Guinness in Transition.—It is not easy to draw 
conclusions from the 1937 accounts of Arthur Guinness, 
Son and Company. The revival in trading profits which 
progressed vigorously in 1934 and 1935 made slight 
headway in 1936, and has given way to a slight recession 
in 1937 (all years to June 30th). Simultaneously the 
decline in dividend and interest receipts has continued 
—presumably owing to the liquidation of investments 
to pay for the new Park Royal brewery—and total gross 
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profits have fallen from {2,180,047 to {£2,088,610. A 
three-year profits comparison follows :— 
Years to oe 30th 


1935 19. 1937 
£ £ 

Trading profit .......cssecsseee 1,966,132 1,978,705 1,901,594 
Dividends and other receipts 206,982 201,342 187,016 
Total POOR occicccdcscocccvesses 2,173,114 2,180,047 2,088,610 
Maintenance and depreciation 146,085 141,554 149,339 
Sundry expenses and fees ... 13,819 12,620 13,717 
Preference dividend ............ 93,000 92,250 90,750 
Ordinary stock :— 

Batted ;- seroveisciocacsesncicsee 1,920,210 1,933,623 1,834,804 

NEE cnsiccennsivsqnsneorecscinepes 1,685,625 1,669,688 1,642,500 

BE FT cc ccccccesccoceess 33-0 33-6 32-4 

UNE CURE csksatencdvesessencecses 29 29 29 
TW POOR VO. <...cccccccoccoccseveses 200,000 200,000 200,000 
Carried forward ...........0+.+0++ 846,309 910,244 902,548 


Part of the fall in profits is due to the higher rate of 
tax deducted, and, when all is said, earnings have fallen 
only from 33°6 per cent. to 32-4 per cent. Nevertheless, 
any fall for a year of increased British beer (and presum- 
ably stout) consumption is disappointing. So far as 
shipments from the Free State provide a true guide to 
Guinness’s non-Irish consumption, they suggest a fall— 
at 1,261,100 standard barrels for 1936 against 1,331,600 
for 1935. And for the first half of 1937 the fall has 
continued. With the Park Royal brewery entering 
production, however, there may be a special explanation 
for these falling shipments, which by themselves could 
easily have caused a much greater recession in profits 
during the inevitable dislocations of starting a new plant. 
The present position of the company is, in fact, highly 
interesting and will doubtless receive an informative 
survey from the chairman at next week’s meeting. 
Unlike most lish brewers, Guinness has no system 
of tied houses, from whose improvement the English 
brewers are benefiting. Instead, the company is equipping 
itself with the most modern production plant and is 
selling a nationally advertised product. The results of 
Park Royal have yet to be seen. On the Stock Exchange, 
highly favourable results were discounted too far ahead. 
There is no warrant, from the latest accounts, for falling 
into the contrary error of finding Park Royal a dis- 
appointment before its career has started. The {1 stock 
units have fallen back to 63 and yield £4 gs. 9d. 


* * * 


Watney’s ‘‘Improvement’’ Finance. — The 
trading profits of Watney, Combe, Reid have still 
some way to go before the record level of {2,373,476 in 
1929-30 is regained, but the steady recovery which 
began in 1934 has been fully maintained. Trading 
ap amount to {2,028,808 for 1936-37, against 
1,997,869 for 1935-36, and the dividend is again in- 
creased, from 18 per cent. to 19 per cent., being 
generously covered by earnings of 34.0 per cent., against 
32.2 per cent. Profits for the last three years have been 

as follows : — 

Years to June 30th 


_ 1936 1937 
: : f f 
Trading profit pnebdnnsecaerse 1,928,133 1,997,869 2,028,808 
Rents, dividends, etc. .......... 518,512 533,143 544,128 
Totel BOREAS Lass sadecescéccscvecie 2,446,645 2,531,012 2,572,936 
Trade and office expenses ..... 752,683 724,753 773,572 
Fees, licence duties and de- 
posit interest seneteceeeeeeeeces 85,460 80,439 75,077 
Repairs and depreciation....... 300,808 337,888 295,703 
Debenture interest .............. 263,571 259,006 254,441 
Pref. and pref. ord. dividends 211,663 211,663 211,663 
Deferred Ordinary Stock : 
BE cnctebivchcentihasdiccascaes 832,460 917,263 962,480 
UR Bbindsc i ccindutantdetenonhens 509,666 573,374 605,228 
Earned Yy..vcceeseseessseseesenee 29-1 32-2 34-0 
PUTS. bhndcncbecbaistinstinene 16 18 19 
RO II  crkicccctcaiiensckesoes 300,000 350,000 350,000 
Carried forward ............0..... 324,445 318,334 325,586 


Like most of the large property-owning brewers, Watney’s 
are steadily overhauling their licensed houses, rebuilding 
or refitting, and where possible converting leaseholds into 
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freeholds. The company has ample cash resources to 
finance this programme (with £1,826,000 in Government 
securities and £427,000 cash), but its policy is apparently 
to pay for improvements out of the profits retained 
each year, and so to keep the book value of properties 
down. Thus, in the last three years no less than 
£1,000,000 has been put to property improvement and 
contingencies reserve. But practically the whole of that 
amount has been retransferred to cover the improvement 
programme, and the reserve is only £1,023,000, against 
£973,000 in 1935, while properties are practically un- 
changed at {14,492,000, against {14,461,000 (1935), 
and surplus liquid assets total {£1,045,000, against 
£1,171,000 (1935). So long as the improvement pro- 
gramme continues, investors may fairly conclude, the 
directors will wish to maintain their policy of financing 
it from the year’s retained profits, and may thus pre- 
serve the ample margin between earnings and dividends. 
The {1 ordinary shares yield £4 13s. 6d. per cent. at 
the present price of 84s. 


* * * 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee.—While the cotton in- 
dustry generally is still some a. short of earning 
normal profits, Tootal Broadhurst Lee is now enjoying 
a high level of prosperity. For the year to June 30th, net 
trading profit has increased from {197,696 to {255,661 
after providing {40,000 (against £20,000) for employees’ 
bonus. Since the comparable profits figure for 1934-35 
was £148,514, it will be clear that the latest year’s rapid 
progress is not fortuitous. In terms of dividends, the 
company’s record is as stable as its profits history is ex- 
pansionary. The board, however, has unbent to the 
extent of supplementing the regular 10 per cent. divi- 
dend by a 2} per cent. cash bonus. That this policy 
gives no hostage to fortune is abundantly evident from 
the fact that a 12$ per cent. distribution requires 
£80,367 net, and is covered by earnings of {150,351— 
equivalent to 23$ per cent. on the ordinary. After a 
further transfer of {25,000 to reserve, the balance 
carried forward is increased from £67,085 to £112,060. 
General expansion is shown in the active items in the 
balance sheet, and the report, as a whole, conveys a 
highly favourable impression. It instances the success 
which can attend a progressive commercial policy, the 
enterprising exploitation of brand names, and the intro- 
duction of such technical improvements as creaseless 
fabrics which are assured in advance of an excellent 
demand. At 55s. the ordinary shares yield £4 15s. 6d. 
They offer a progressive interest in a moderately 
capitalised textile concern. 


* * * 


Armstrong Whitworth and Scotswood.—Mr Bruce 
Gardner’s speech at the Armstrong Whitworth Securities 
meeting last week underlined the advantages of careful 
nursing of assets which, but a few months ago, could 
not have commanded their present value. The focal point 
of this custodianship is the disposal of the Scotswood 
works. In recent years, the volume of railway engine 
business has been wholly inadequate to support this 
large plant, for home demand has been sub-normal, and 
export demand hardly existent. During the past year, 
relief has been obtained by the large orders—particularly 
from the L.M.S.—for locomotives, under the Government 
agreement for financial assistance to the companies. 
These orders have transformed the situation, but only 
temporarily. Turning towards other outlets for employing 
the plant, the directors sought and obtained consent 
from Vickers-Armstrongs for the lifting of the prohibition 
on the manufacture of armaments at Scotswood. Again, 
however, the circumstances were clearly exceptional, 
and afforded no permanent solution. The board decided 
—wisely, it will be agreed—to negotiate a sale of the 
Scotswood works, for a better bargaining position was 
clearly enjoyed for obtaining a ‘‘ going concern " price 
than at any time since the depression. The goodwill draw- 
ings and dies of the locomotive business have also been 
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realised, on an equally satisfactory basis. Following the 
disposal of the interests in Craven Brothers, the remaining 
assets consist largely of holdings in Pearson and Knowles 
and Partington Steel, which hold together a substantial 
interest in Lancashire Steel. These holdings now have 
a far higher value than could have been placed upon 
them even a short time ago. The salvage work has thus 
been eminently successful, and the liquidation may even 
leave something over for the ordinary capital, after 
meeting preference requirements. 


* * * 


Cables Investment Progress. — The results of 
Cables Investment Trust are only of indirect market 
importance, for the ordinary stock is held equally by 
Cable & Wireless (Holding) and Globe Telegraph & 
Trust. The substantial increase in revenues recorded by 
the Trust for the year to June 3oth, therefore, will 
eventually emerge in the equity earnings of the two 
holding companies. As a relatively new—and actively 
managed—trust, however, the company’s achievements 
deserve comment in a wider context. Income from in- 
vestments rose from {273,457 for the previous 11} 
months’ period to £356,176; net profits were more than 
doubled (£229,349 against £105,725) and the amount 
earned for the ordinary capital has jumped from 2 per 
cent. to 7.6 per cent. An increase in the ordinary divi- 
dend from 14 per cent. to 5 cent. is therefore com- 
fortably covered. These results are impressive, but the 
investment policy of the Trust also merits study. 
Investments at cost total {7,282,866, against £7,115,008, 
and show a modest appreciation. But their distribu- 
tion has been markedly changed. The percentage in- 
vested in British funds has been greatly reduced from 
10.109 to 1.639, while Dominion and Corporation 
stocks and railways are also lower. On the other hand, 
the proportion of industrial shares has been increased 
from 18.458 to 26.403 per cent., and of iron, coal and 
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commodity shares from 9.539 to 14.117 per cent. By 
this means, the overall rate of return on the capital 
has been raised from 4} per cent. (the rate at which 
the investments were originally acquired) to over 5 per 
cent. The managers apparently subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the view that current income and future 
salvation are to be found to-day in equity investments 
rather than in large gilt-edged holdings. 


* * * 


Company Results of the Week.—Apart from the 
reports discussed on earlier pages, a limited number of 
industrial results are available this week. Several appear 
in the brewery group, where Friary, Holroyd & Healy’s 
report a slightly increased net profit of £139,161, and 
maintain the 13 per cent. dividend. Showells Brewery 
and Colchester Brewing have also published their reports, 
showing somewhat improved profits. Among textile 
companies, Kelsall & Kemp record an appreciable im- 
provement in net profits from £44,533 to £55,314, which 
is taken to the balance carried forward. Jsaac Holden, 
the woolcombers, reveal a somewhat sharp fall in profits 
from £48,240 to £39,713, which compels a reduction in 
the dividend to 124 per cent. tax free. Presumably, rising 
costs have absorbed an increased proportion of the fixed 
commission rates. Significant improvements in net 
revenues are recorded by the Edinburgh & Dundee 
Investment and Second Scottish Western trusts. The 
report of John Greenwood Millers shows that the 12 per 
cent. dividend (against 11 per cent. for 1935-36) is well 
covered by net earnings of £52,399. In common with 
other timber merchanting concerns, Gabriel Wade & 
English have achieved a substantial jump in net profits 
from {£67,700 to £120,283. Perhaps the week’s best divi- 
dend announcement comes from Burma Corporation, 
whose final dividend of 11 annas per share raises the total 
to 18} annas, compared with 12 annas for the previous 
year. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET: AUGUST 10 ACCOUNT: AUGUST 12 


Tue Stock Exchange returned after its Bank Holiday with no 
less inspiration than at its departure. The improvement in the 
Anglo-Italian diplomatic position, signalised by the exchanges 
between the Prime Minister and the Duce, were accepted as an 
earnest that political influences on the market would become 
more favourable in the immediate future. The improvement 
on Wall Street also helped, and while the volume of business 
was seasonally small, the tone remained unmistakeably good. 

Little business was transacted in the gilt-edged market, but 
conditions were firm, and there was some mid-week purchasing 
of Funding issues. War Loan and Conversion 3}’s, however, 
also shared modestly in the improvement. Home corporation 
scrips were slightly higher, despite the evidence of increased 
competition from new issues. 

The Far Eastern group made heavy weather under the threat 
of widespread hostilities. The Chinese railway issues suffered 
most, having risen most before the Japanese invasion, but there 
were also heavy falls in the senior issues. Japanese issues were 
fractionally higher in mid-week, though merely on bear cover- 
ing. Brazilian issues receded on reports that the New York 
negotiations for a large loan had been broken off. In the 
European list, Greek issues reacted on the breakdown of the 
debt negotiations in London. 

The usual holiday week activity in home rail stocks was not 
seen this week. The disappointing L.M.S. statement was still 
remembered by the market, which made no positive response 
to the very impressive holiday traffics. Sellers, in fact, were 

a abroad, and since little supporting business was received, small 
iF net losses among the equity stocks were recorded. Argentine 
railway stocks attracted little business, with the exception of 
Cordoba issues, but the ordinary stocks were well maintained, 
until the fall in wheat occurred. 

In the industrial markets, the Wall Street recovery assisted 
sentiment, and while business was limited, the atmosphere 
was cheerful. An excellent tone prevailed in the heavy industry 
section, with a keen demand for Vickers and T. W. Ward, 
while smaller improvements were spread throughout the list. 
Coal shares generally were better, led by Wm. Cory. In the 
motor section, A.E.C. improved, and Standard enjoyed a 
7 good demand. In the aircraft group, Rolls Royce returned to 
favour. 

The Unilever re-grouping scheme (discussed on page 302) 
was anticipated with a rise in Unilever ordinary, and followed 
by a strengthening of the preference issues. Textiles were 
generally firm, with Tootal Broadhurst Lee better on the 
results (see page 306) and Courtaulds fractionally higher. 
Guinness, however, reacted on the slight fall in profits disclosed 
by the report (discussed on page 305), although Watney 
: strengthened on the figures (also discussed on page 306). Tobacco 
i shares improved at first, but became less active. In the 
ef miscellaneous list, small changes prevailed, but the tone was 
good. Turner and Newall were again in demand, and small 
gains occurred in Murex, British Oxygen and cement shares. 
Shipping issues closed somewhat easier in mid-week. 

Rubber shares gathered momentum on the firmer appearance 
of the commodity in mid-week. Dealings were mainly pro- 
; fessional and rather narrow. The tea share market remained 
a quiet, but the demand for Indian teas persisted, and since 
a shares were difficult to obtain, prices made a full response. 
i Moderate business was reported in oil shares, being chiefly 

concentrated on Shell and Royal Dutch. 

z The recent revival in the Kaffir market, although largely 
i professional in character, continues with no lack of confidence. 
oS . Demand persists also from the Cape and Paris, and gains were 
Be registered on a wide front. The dividend-paying Kaffirs, whose 
yields first attracted attention, from the limelight in 
favour of the developing counters, with West Wits. again in 
the lead. Rhodesian copper shares were also active, while 
West African gold shares advanced. Base metal issues were 
generally good, with Burma Corporation outstanding on the 
impressive dividend. 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


[aur 20 [Jai 50] Ave ® [Awe 8 [awe a [a 
ss ssldeemeiaeah aubema tetas te feet 


Approximate total of bar- 


Cc pend ce game i900 7216 8,360 | 8,020 | 90% ! 
corres ing day 1936 ...... 8,406 0 
Security MOVEMENTS . Bank 8,044 8,517 
ae eee 111-4 111-5 ae 
uly i, we 1U0U)....+0++- " ° 112-0 , 
index of 20 Fixed In 112-9] 113.6 
Securities (1928= 100)...... 127-3 127-2 127:3 127-3} 497.5 


Lowest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23) 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 
Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 108-6 (July 5); Fixed Interest 126-5 (Feb. 28), 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ Index of 177 industrial share prices rose to 
83-5 last Tuesday, compared with 83-0 for the previous week 
and 82-1 a month ago (December 31, 1928 = 100). The 
corresponding yield percentages are 4-35, 4-37 and 4-49 
respectively. A selection of the more active groups appears 
below :— 

a aaa 


Yield (%) 


Highest 1936 ; Ordinary Shares 124-9 ie 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb, 10) 


Prices 
(Dec, 31, 1928== 100) 
eeeeesassienensentseenncestnenatees 
Month | Last This 


Group 
(and No. of Securities) Month Last This 


ago. week week ago week week 

(July 6, |(July 27, | (Aug. 3, | (July 6, |(July 27, | (Aug. 3 

1937) | 1937) | 1937) | 1937) |” 1937) | 1937)’ 

re re rere cn creer ceeec reer cccccccce erence aaa 
Building materials (5) ......... | 92-8 91-2 90-6 5-81 5-93 5-98 
I Bi ioc dursicnd sen costsbveteoeess 120-7 119-7 123-1 3-76 3-78 3-67 
Iron and steel (12)...........++ 73-8 | 75:7 | 77-4 | 5-15 | 5-04 | 4-95 
BONES COD ciccce concisvesioscsooes 49-0 49°1 50-2 4-98 4°97 4°86 
Electric supplies (10) ......... 144-1 146-3 | 147-6 4°44 4°37 4°33 
ome rails (4) ...............+4- 78-7 83-7 81-0 2-72 2:60 2-69 
Breweries and distilleries (21) | 143-8 | 145-2 146-2 4°44 4°40 4°36 








OVERSEAS STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


At the end of last week and on the opening day of the current 
week there was a marked improvement in sentiment, and prices 
generally went ahead, aided by the announcement of certain 
price increases by Ford, and not in the least perturbed by the 
Senate’s approval of the minimum wages and maximum 
hours bill. On Tuesday, the volume of business increased, but 
prices moved slightly downward in many groups, including 
steels and motors. Copper and rubber issues moved against 
the trend. In mid-week the improvement was resumed, in- 
spired mainly by optimism over the railroad prospect. It is 
hoped that a compromise solution will be reached under which 
the men will be granted a 6 per cent. increase in wages instead 
of the 20 per cent. asked for. Copper shares continued to enjoy 
the favour of operators who for some time have found a refuge 
in this section of the market, and there were improvements in 
various industrials. The bond market became more active 
as the week progressed. Second quarter earnings, according to 
reports now being issued for many companies, prove the pessi- 
mism of Wall Street in past months to have been unjustified, 
and other business reports continue excellent. Iron Age 
estimates steel mill activity for the current week at 85 per cent. 
of capacity, unchanged on a week ago, and reports a revival of 
rail equipment orders, although the volume of new business !s 
smaller than for several months past, and orders on the books 
are declining. 


July 28, Aug. 4, 5, 
1937 1 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) 


. A . 4, Aug. 5, 
Jer 1987" 1887 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) 





1. Rails & Transport United Gas Imp. xd 144 13; =! 
Atchison xd ......... Am. Tel. & Tel. 172 1713 1 ; 
Balt. and Ohio ...... 27% = 278 Dt Int. Tel. and Tel. My ip] 
DEES sp susinsocosend 23 23 Western Union ...... 47 
Can. Pacific ......... 11 12 12} Radio .......c0c.0<0++ 9 10 
Ches. and Ohio.” 37852 Radio B. Pref. New 67: 69 7% 
Gt. Nthn. Rly. Pf, 50 
Illinois Central ...... 24 25 3. Extractive and 
N.Y. Central ......... 41 40% Metal Industries 99 
NOE, PRC. i.<200--0000 Am. Rolling Mills ... Sst oO 
Pennsylvania R.R... 38 37 37% Beth. Steel xd ...... 1005! 
Southern Pac. ...... 47 491% Beth. Steel Pref. xd 118 119 wes 
Southern Rly. ...... 31831 Republic Steel... 37 oot a 
Union Pac. ......... 129° 126 125 US. Steel ........... 1i4p 119k 
Greyhound Cp. New 15) 15$ 15} U.S. Steel Pref....... 1 133 
Alaska Juneau xd... 11 Me 55 

2. Utilities and Metal .. 50 54 

American Smelting 93  95i%4 ash 
Am. Waterworks ... 202 208 20% Anaconda ............ st 60: sit 
C'wealth & S'then 3 2 3 Bohn 43 44 3 
(Cons. Ges of N'Y.) Cerro de Pasco ...... 73 7th 

now Cons. Edison 37 t. Nickel .........-.. 
Col. Gas & Electric 1 ia Reman oh a4 
Elec. Bond & Share 1 Patifio Mines ......... 15 1h 
Nat. Pwr.andLt.... 11 1 103 T Gulf 
North American ... 27 U.S. Smelt. xd ...... o a & 
Pac. Gas & Electric 31 314 Vi ai 7 33 
ir xd 29 
ne 
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KKK CC. SSeS ssn sss 


‘ise . 4, Aug. 5, July 28, Aug. 4, , Aug. 5, 
‘Close 1937 
Socony Vacuum “ae e ) atest ne a (Latest 
y 
Stand. Oil 44 


a = . I. Case and Co, 

Calif. 44% 44§ 44% Glidden ............ “a “ "2 
70 Gen.Am.Transpt. 68 

face i: HOH aL edi SS 


facturing Ind, Rayon New.. 37 37 37 
‘ oe a M3, AS, 44k Colgate Palmolive 1 18} 
siasaotaiaies EastmanKodakxd 180 180} 181 
Auiaitbe Gillette xd ......... 14 14 145 
General Motors... 54 57 56 TR deans 1 19 
Hudson MotorCar 1 16 1 Loews xd ......... 84 84 84 
M urray arate : : sa 20th Century Fox 36} 36 36: 
Nash Kelvinator .. : 
a ett 5 Retail Trade and 
Bendix Aviation 20 os Mon Ward 62 62} 
ee 57 58 Cc ey Co 97 99 
las eee 295 ars Roebuck xd 93 95 5 
United Aircraft ... United Drug ...... 12 12 12 
Air Reduction “ a 72 06=— 72 Ww x 278 «(27 
eit ‘© Walgreen xd ...... a 
Col. Carbon ...... 124 120, 122 severe a 
Comm. Solvents... 14 1 14 Garou 37 37 37 
Dupont seencoseceoe = 161 161 Kroger Grocery ... 22 22 22 
Union Carbide vs 1015 100 Nat. Biscuit xd... 24 23) 23 
US. In a 69} Nat. Dairy ......... 21 20 203 
Allis Chalmers Standard Brands., 12 12 12 
General Electric... 57 57 5? Am. Tobacco B 82 84 84 
Westinghouse...... 151 156156 ttMyersB... 101f 101% 102 
American Can. xd 108 1118 111} 21 21 21 
Addressograph oe > 33 os ReynoldsTob.B.x 52} 53} 53 
mtn. os Set National Distillers 29} 30; 30 
Ingersoll Rand ... 130 13 y Schenley Distillers 43 43 424 
Intntl. Harvester 113 119 119 6. Finance 
Johns Manville 1 1 1364 Commercial Credit 61 62 625 
‘Am. Radiator 21 21 22 Atlas Corp. ...... 15 15 15 
Corn Products 62 66} Com. Invest.Trust 65} 65 65 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 








1936 1937 
ginning July 21,|July 28,/Aug. 4, 
Lowest | Highest Lowest | Highest of Year 1937 P 1937" 1937" 


Apr. 29) Nov. 10) June _ 10} 1937 


«- [112-7 


347 Industrials . = 9 {130-2 |155 See 143-0 |142-2 |144- 
$2 Rails ........0004 42-8 0-301) @ 49-8(4)| 64- “3 $46 | 83-1 | 31-9 | 52-0 
40 Utilities ......... 91-2 {111- 116- th 111-7 97-8 | 99-8 | 98-6 
ror, 419 Stocks oe ess, ex tS 0% 123-5 {120-7 [120-3 /|121-5 
verage yield® ... : . . 3°53%| 4-02%] 4:04%| 3-969 
High (c)|Low (a)| High | Low (s) en . 
* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) April 8th. (b) Oct. 14th. (c) December 23rd. 


(4) June 30th. (¢) December 2nd. (f) March 17th. (s) February 10th. (¢) January 13th. 





















North Hillington Estate is situated in the 
heart of the Scottish Industrial Belt—near 
Glasgow. There is a 2,000,000 doorstep 
market and a 6,000,000 near-by market. 
Modern Clydeside docks are at hand and 
Firth of Forth docks are only 25 miles distant, 
which places the East and West ports of 
Scotland within easy reach. Transport facili- 
ties by air, river, road and rail are convenient. 
Thus distribution is assured for both home 
and foreign markets. 


By the services and amenities placed at his 
disposal, the manufacturer has the opportunity 


THE SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL ESTATE 


AT NORTH HILLINGTON—NEAR GLASGOW 
OFFERS EXCELLENT ADVANTAGES 
TO THE MAN WITH 


| 


SCOUNISH INDUSTRIAL ESTATES LID. 
41 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW C.| 


DaILy AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 





Highest* | Lowestt Aug. 2 








July 28 July 29 





July 30 | July 31 





Aug. 3 | Aug. 4 








180-3 | 147-4 | 162-8 | 162-4 | 162-9 | 165-2 | 166-6 | 165-3 | 166+2 
*March 6th. 





+t June 16th, 
ToTaL DEALINGS In NEw YorkK 

July 29 | July 30 Jay a Aug. 2 | Aug. 3 | Aug. 4 
| 





Stock Exchange— 
Shares (No. Thous.) 610 620 390 790 900 900 
Bonds (Thous. $) ... 6,110 5,830 2,750 4,610 5,770 6,550 
Shares (Thous.) ... 144 183 87 162 224 204 
* Two-hour session. 
PARIS 


AFTER the Bourse reopened on the formation of the new 
Government, prices shot up under the lead of Rentes (in which 
gains of anything up to 5 francs were recorded), and all sections 
of the market advanced in rough proportion to the degree of 
further devaluation of the franc. An additional stimulus to 
speculation was provided by the cancellation of some recent 
Bourse rules concerning the amount of cover. This spurt, 
however, was not long maintained, and in the meantime 
prices have receded. The settlement of July 2nd, postponed 
from the end of June, provided a disturbing influence, and 
the early part of the month. brought fears of drastic new 
financial measures. Yet when details were available, prices 
hardly moved, for the new taxes were more reasonable than 
had been expected. Second thoughts, however, were less 
favourable to the Finance Minister, In the latter part of the 
month, holiday influences prevailed, and no particular tendency 
emerged. 


July 1, July 15, July 30, 
1937 1937 1937 937 1937 1937 


July, July 15, July 30, 


3% Perp. Rentes 71°55 69-25 72-95 | Royal Dutch ...... 59, 000 *58,700 *62,050 
4% Rentes 1917... 71:50 68-80 72-15 | Wagons Lits......... 100 98 111 
Banque de France 7,125 6,510 6,990 Mexican Eagle ce 1154 117 117 
Crédit Lyonnais... 1,530 1,355 1,408 | “Chartered” ...... 211g 218) 236 


Suez Canal ......... 27,050 25,350 25,505 | Ford ..............0665 82 75 75 
Chargeurs Réunis 470 448 440 | De Beers ............ 2,100 2,110 2,427 
Rio Tinto ......... 2,480 2,638 2,805 | “ Johnnies”’......... 432 443 482 


* Ex coupon, 


(Continued on page 312) 


ENTERPRISE 


of an economic start to his business and 
encouragement to its growth. 


Factories for either light or heavy industries 
can be leased. Capital expenditure for building 
is eliminated. Rents are low as the company 
does not operate for profit, Factories are 
heated by the estate. Process steam is avail- 
able. The Estate is a free delivery and 
collection area for railways. Railway sidings 
are available if required. Insurance and 
upkeep of factories and upkeep of roads are 
paid by the estate. 


For full information and particulars apply to 


yields of fixed interest stocks quoted below allowance is m 
are definitely redeemable at a certain date the 
taken when the stock stands at a discount an 
dividends, account being taken of 7 enhancement or enneene of interim 


Jd includes any profit or loss on redemp 
the earliest date when the 








| Price, | | Price, | Rise 
Name of Security 





2 oot Do. ny fed at par 
a or after Feb. 1957 () | 
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53% 
! | Do. C. Certs. (3% Mar) | 
| Corporation Stocks | i 
5% 1946-$6 | \ ms 
113} || Bristol 5%, 1948-58 . 
| oeeels 7% (i) (1950... 
| tcc 1960-70 i ee wR | 1164 


l Seace Daroh 44% 1952 | 





-eouvcee 











Name of Security 





2} || Central Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 1 
i ae PASSENGER 





TRANSPORT 
| 44% “A” 1985-2023 .. 
2023 . 
i 4% “TFA.” 1942-73 
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a — 
:6 S2OnCOoea 


|| Met. Wat. Bd. “B” 3% 
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_ THE ECONOMIST _ 
LONDON ACTIVE ‘SECURITY PRICES ES AND YIELDS 


f payment, less income tax at the standard rate, Where s 
mable at or before a certain date the final date of repa 





terest accrued since the last date o' 
os tion; where stocks are redec 
bove par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by 
ident. ABowanse is made for accrued dividends in calculating the yield on “ cum div. ” — 


Year 1937 


Jan. 1 hy 
Jul 


High-| Low- | — he 


‘i font 
est est | be 
40/- | 32/- 
376 | 334 
80/10) 71/ 
48/3 40/- 
10 9 
ct 44 
293 | 27 
101/-| 87/6 
17 | 4 
15/9 | 13/7 
94/- | eh 
58/- 

108/9 | 939 
11g | 10§ | 
121% | 108 

69/— | so | 

104 8§ | 
oie | 81/- ri 

| 444 39 

473 | 39 
“4 14} | 
496 | 460 

| 16h) 14 

101/44 

| 94/6 | 63/9 | 10(d) 
6g 54 | 

16%, 12 
54/9 
32 = 
15 ‘ 
10 9 

6%) 5 
354 29 
4 6/ «il 
at | 18 

| = 


93/- | 80/- |) 
8 
a1 | rat | + 


| 311g | 275 | 
80 | 70 | 
| 9/83| 5 /~ |? 
18/1}, 12/- 
258 | 233 | 
91 | at | 
1544 | 142 
305 | 26 
336 | 
23/3 | 18/6 | 
181} | 171 
302 | 288 
7/9 | 6/- 
ase 240 
255} | 229 
wy. | 18/- | 
4s/- 25/74 | 
| 34/3 | 25/- || ain) 
19/6 | 17/104) 


| ser) 42/6 || t24(@) 


9} 8 
| 30/6 | 25/- 
| 42/74) 34/- | 


~ | 35/7, oe | N 2a) | 4() | 


| 14) | 
18/44! Hoa! 
25/- 21/1 


57/6 | 44/4} 
; I s0%6 87/6 | 


37/9 | 31/- |, 


140/- | 127/- |, 


93/6 | 83/6 | 


79/- | 69/6 |, 
age 


102/9 Bob 


} — 
94/6 
| 143/- | 118/9 


98/9 





iS} | Barcl. (Dom. oe) oA 


Overseas A 
710) | Cha’ of India (£5) ...... 
| istic a. 5, £1 pd... 
+2400) sha) Eng. Scot.&A ust. 


90/- 1846) | 18(@) || 


a8) 0 ot 


ic Ord. 
‘| Atlas Electric, etc. £1. 


|| Charterhouse I 
| of London R. Pty. 











107/6 | 
au 20(0) 








Name of Security 


5(b) || Bank of N. Zealand 


1 
| Bank of E _ sik | 
Barclay B. (£1) .......+- 


ge! gee? (i 
Ts, 


Se 
CeO WBwBwwe &ewWwwe DwWWwWen wwe 


| Bk. of aeomniode (£5 
| Bk. of Montreal ($1 


sth syic\()| Bk. of N.S. Wales 20} 


S... 

Comci. Bk. of Aus. i0/- | } 
Do. B fi f y paid annals | 

| Hambros £10, (ih paid 


|i iy 
Loves £5 a fl pa. | 0/6x! 6 


| Midlond fi, fully pd. . 
) | Nat ott ts ai pl 
at 


15(a) | Nat. Prov. £20, £4 

| Sia) Bard! || Royal Bk. of Scotland 
(a); 9(b) |, St. of S. Af. £20, ot 

| eee £4, £1 pd. | 


losount fia 


ati 
. tal 


| ua 1 "I 4.2 ceecee 


surance 
( (b) || Alliance £1, fully pd. .. 
'43/6(a)|+4/6(b) | Atlas £5, Lik pd.......... 


a. £1, oy oe. 


1/4-8a 2/- -(b) | Gen. ‘Accident £1, 5 Pa, | 

)) | Lon. & Lane. £5, (ph i 
) 32210) 3/1(b)) N.Brit.&Mer., £14, fy. pal 
| 40(b) | || Northern £10, £1 pd .. 
| Pearl (£1), gm 
\"6/- (a), 6/-(b)) Phoenix £1, peas Be» 


tS 9 | | Re 
194 | PR } @/84a)) 6/4(b; | | So 
1/3(a); 1/5(b)), Sun om, ,£1 with5/- pd 
+8(b) | +10(a)!) Sun Life Assur. (1 


174(@), +30(b)|| Yorkshire £1, 


Prudential Z1A sesseaces || 


In ee Trusts 


| S3i0) || Angio-Amecican, Deb. 


| Brit. Assets Trust a 
Debenture Corp. Stk... 


a) | 2}(d) || For. Amer. etc., Def. . 
ote) | 4(b) || Guardian Investment... 
a) | 74(b) || Indus. and Gen. Ord. .. 
a) | | @(b) || Invest. Trust Def. ...... , || 285 
6(b) || Lake View Invest. 10/- 

| 3 Mercantile Investment || 27 


Merchants Trust Ord... 


3 b) | ie) | Metropolitan Trust...... 
| Scottish een 


| Scottish Mortg: 


| S(a) | 7(b) || Trustees 
4(a) || | Se States Debenture | 


ial Trusts, &c.. 
| Argentine Land,etc. 10/1 
| Australian Estates, etc 


rt 
|| Brit. S. Atrica 18)- ty. Pd] 34/9 | 


nv.{1.. 


|| Daily Mail & Geneeai 1 | 


) | Dales £20 £Spd. Sauer | 


tal Land {1 ...... 

| Hdosn's Sorc fl .. ove 

| Ber Invest., etc. Ly 1. 
eruvian Corp. Pret 


Sudan tations {1.. 


Barcla 
Bass Ratcliff 7 


| Benskins Watford 1 


20 Sse 
| Courage Ora. £1 


seeeeeeee 


76/- d rae 6) Zi. i 
vate + ee 7 (b)|| S. African Bws. ws. f aii 
20(c) || S. African Dist. ry 
| 48/- | 40/- | Taylor Walker Ord. {1 
21/3 Walker (P) & R. Cain £1 
| 72/- Watney Combe Def. {1 
| 28/- Ironfounders £ 
2/ N Anthracite {1 .. 
ait 4 Babcock Wilcox {1...... 
3/44} 8/10})| 7 OPA wetnsiabelaiel 
12/6 || N Barrow Hematite {1 .. 
45/9 || 3(a) Bolsover Col'ry Ord. 1 
| 45/3 3716 | {See 
11/103) Laird 5/—...... 
se |N Colvilles Ord. {1'..... 
11/10 Consett Iron (6/8) 
41/6 us| A) z Long Ord. £1 
Ni ane 
Guest Keon ete, Ont. £i 36/- 
fa worked ee 
natn ) Yield worked on 





August 7, 1937 
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august 7, 1937 


29 


iW 
11/3 |) 


219 | t 


| 45/- 


53 | | 52/3 | $00), | 5 
4 | as) 


ea nh 5(b 


| 26/9 | 


| 29/0 || 5(b 

49/4 | 40/104 | 

i 112/6 | 
83/9 | 62/6 " 


12/14 " 


19/6 | 10 
54/4 | | sal 


| 41/74) 


33/- 
oo | 60/3 1 
2/9 | 16/6 |) 


56/74 44/3 } 
wg 91/tOh Hn 


88/6 


| 30/— 
78/3 
ie 


s 


| $18 


| 67/- || (0) 
25/6 || 2(a) | 
32/- || 4(0)| 


38/- || 


xr 45/9 || 20 
eH satel 


ie 4 
35/6 | 
| 30/9 
45/9 
35/6 
38/3 


| 23/3 
= 


40/74 


8& 


20/8 
30/- 
25/6 
2/6 
62/6 
| 85/- 
35; feo 
9/6 
| 68/6 


wot | 23/1 
nat as 


10/44 7 
vo a |S 


31/6 H oso 
37/4} 28/104|| N 


21/4 
| a9 


38/3 


26/3 
| 35/- 
36/- 
25/6 

4/6 
36/3 


4/4 


sap | 
age 






% 3 


2 ie 0 




















| 55/6 e408) | 6(a) } 
i English Electric 


‘Sia | 
31/13] 6c) | 746) Hi 





tric 
=, | Me ect 











eee 
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33 
| as. W095 Ga. | 
Horden Collieries {1 


Lambert Bros. Ofd. fi | 
Ocean Coal & Wilsons {11 
j Soase cud Partners 107 | 


“Ruston & aes £1 | 
Cees te £1 
ies raat | 
Ord. £1 
| Stoel & Iron f B Ord. £1 | 
| Stanton Ironworks /1.. 
PT eee ant etc. £1... 


| Stewarts and 
| Seen, 8 Hunter /1......... 


Thomas (Richard) (6/8) 


|| Thcenyeroft, ohn, {1 
sia) || Un. Steel (S. “es Ord. /-| 
|| U. States Steel $100 .. 
24(a) || United Steel Cos.Ord. i) 
10(c) || Vickers (10/-) 
24(a) | Ward (Thos. Wy) 4 i} 
ff 


104(c),|, Weardale Steel etc 
12$(a), 22}(b) | Whitehead Iron & Stl. at) 120/— 0) 
wer 15{c) jj Vasvon &O>. BD intdotena 


Textiles 


|| Bleachers {1 ............ 

' Bradford vers ({1) . 

| Nil | Brit. Celanese Ord.(10/-) 
Nil || Calico Printers {1 ...... 


|| Coats, J.and P.(f1) . 


3} (a) | Courtauids ds £1 .........005 
730) oo Swg. Ctn. {1 .. 


ine Cotton Spinners £ i 
I Linen Thread Stk. (£1) | 
Patons & Baldwins 


) | Whitworth & Mitchell £ fi) 
| Electrical Manuf wad 
| Associated Elec. (£1) 


British eee BN 
omen 1) 


eee 
|| Henleys (W. T.) tg 
& Phillips a 


Electric Light, &c. 
Brazil Trac., no par . 


‘|| Bournemouth & Poole | 
4(b) || British Power & Light {1 


|| City of London {1 ...... 


| xcs Valley Elec. f1... | 


ee eeeeeee 


| North- Eastern Elec. fi 


i “ia) North Metropolitan 
(b) Scottish Power {1 ...... 
5 Soe Electric ...... 


Gas 
! Ges Light & Coke {1 .. 


i} | Imp. Continental Stk. | 
) || Newe.-cu- Tyne B .ccees 
|e Metropolitan Stk. 


and Cycle. 


1850) 12,4(a)| autel Meoivent Ord 
S0(c) | =) | Austin 5/— ......cccsrsees 


Sml. Arms {1 .. 


N || Birm. 
1 st) “a Dennis 1/— .........0+ ae 
|| Ford Motors £1 ........ 1 
|| Guy an (TS ee 
2h) i po ea shiskes 


| Mocris Motors &/- Ord. | 

Nil H | Napi z shila diadaieta 

5(a) || Raleigh Cycle Holdgs. £1) 
| b) | || Rolls- -Royce £1 .....+.4 


\| Rover Co. 8/— —.......+- 
'| Standard a {1 | 


Shi 
| Cairn Line ae nee 
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THE ECONOM IST 





July 
Name of Security | J ly | “we or 
| Hi Hig Lae | | Bop Oe | 


m1 Pure Drug 3) —t =. 
) c) || Borax Deferred /- | 52/6 
Deferred 


| 5(b) || Bowaters Paper 

) | 15(6) || Bristol Aeroplane 10 

| British Aluminium {1 
5(d) i British Match f1......... | 37/6 | 37/6 

| $20(c))| Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 6} 6} 
8() | Cable d Cage ") ee | 102/6 | 92/6 | 











- 
Puree UIDONW 





ZO) | Coeur K,) ) Ord. 5/-.. 13/— | 15/6 


aioe 


Lloyds £1 |) 4 


ss 
nooew 


15(a) | 30(b) || Ever Ready Co, 5/- ... | 33/6 | 33/3 | - 


Hb) Gallakes Ltd Or fi | 58/9 | go/- | +113! 
|| Gallaher Ltd. Ord. fi... 117/6 oe | we 
, Gaumont-Brit.(10/-)... | 6/3! 673) | 
| Gestetner (D.) (5/-) ... || 48/9! soy | 41/3 | 
5ia) | Harrisons & Cros. Def.(f1), 137/6 | 137/6 i 
5(a) 134 (0) | Harrods 
| Nie) 5 Home & 





CASCSCBH DP AROAROSCBAASSOROWO Ww: 


1 15/9 | Nite) Nile) | 
oF. 78) +178(6), t74(@)| Imperial Tobacco fl.. 7k 7 | 
“oT {80: 75¢ ‘$1: * 30c;) Inter. Nickel of Can. . $654 | $645 | 


40) Lyons (J.) Ord. {1 ...... j 


See 
Soom 


| 224(c)) Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 108/3 | 10s)- |= 


Z 


co 





_ 


WANWADAA-wnw-nACn NHiow 


_ 


ty Tube Investments {1... || 85/- | 6/3 


— 
i 


SCSOSaawS © SOBZHS SCAKHNOSBOR 





- 
—D-o 


a> 


he 114(b) Randfontein 


~ 
= 


| Nil || Rio Tinto £5 


et et et 
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Dean 
ae 


"Meme and Group 
Municipal and Gen. ios 
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er: 30 (e) 
se Be us of 5% free of tax. 


t. capital bonus, 
on cen 





Sd 
vxue’ | Rise 


"1987 | 1937 | Fall 








fie: |, 30/74! 31/3 thal 
1 leas || 22/6x| 23/9x| +1/3 | 
f! 209) 19/44 ual 
~X) 53/ 9x 
33/6 | ae + wy 
A.Ord. || 814 | 933 | 42 
4% Pe, || 106 107" | +1 
roa... 
| +2/6 
Ord 5/-| 19/- 19/— | aie 
ircraft £1) 46/3 | 4e/3 x 
‘i Sapechocascenee 34/6 | 35/6 | +1/-} 
Ord. £1...... 7/~} 43/9 | —3/3 | 
| Elec. & Musical Ind. u0/- 20/3 | 21/9 | +1/6 | 
|| Fairey Aviation 10/- 19/3 | 19/- | 34 


Nil | || Swed. Match, B. (kr. 25) | 25/7§ 25/7} 


1 cA Sia || Tobacco Seerts. Ord. £1 || 67/6 | 67/6 


.Stores4/- 4/3 | 47g) | 
| Imperial Airways fl.. 35/-| 35/-| ... | 
| Imperial Chem. Ord. fl 38/6 | 39/- | 46d 
Imperial Smeltg. Ord. fl 17/-| 37/-| ... | 

+ 

| International Tea 5/—. 14/~ | 44/9 |} To 

(ce), London Brick {1......... 57/— | 56/10}! —1}« 

64 62) - 

| Marks & Spencer ‘A’5/-  65/— | 6/3. | 4.1 ; 
| Millars’ Timber (4/-) ... 5/6} 5/6) ... | 
rex £1 Ord........+04+- 4h 5) +} 
Phillips (Godfrey) {1 ... | 42/— | 42/3 | 134 
(6) Pinchin Johnson 10/-... | 42/6 | 42/6; . | 
(b)), Prices Trust Ord. (5/-) 50/- | 52/6 | +2/6 
Radiation Ord, {1 ...... | 61/3 | 6o/~ | ~—1/3 | 

1/3 | 

Ord. 5/—...... 14/6 | 14/6 

| Smenaid. i Ave Meat £1) 17/6 |;5; 10$| — —7}d 
Ord. £1 ......06+ 60/73} 60/- | —7}d)| 

Do. Deferred £1 45/- | 45/-| ... 
| Tate and Lyle {1......... | 87/- | 36/10} =H 
Tilling, Thos. £1 ......... 60/— } 60/- 

Triplex Safety G. (10/-) | 20/- | 21/3 | £is| 
1/3 

a) | Turner & Newall £1... 92/6 | 95/73! 43/19) 
Unilever £1 .........0++0+ , 41/3 | 42/6 +1/3 | 

United Dairies {1 ...... 1 el 


| 6ha) | United Molasses 6/8 ... || 32/6 | 32/6 | | | 
Utd.Tob.(South) Ord. Al 9 | oF) +8] 
| 74(b) | 5(a) || Wallpaper Mfrs. Def. £1 

6(b) |} | wo. Tea 


| 40/- 40/- | ... 
Ord. £1 |) 37/3 | 37/9 | +6d | 


.W.) Or.5/-| 73/9 73/11) —7}d| 


Min j 
55; asic) | 95(c) | "Ashanti Goldfields ti) , 61/3 | 62/6 | +13 | 
15/9 | sth s e11(b)/ Burma Corp. (Rs.9) ... | 18/14) 19/9 +174 
| Commonwealth Mng. 3/-!| 5/3 5/3 
| Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 || 79/44) 81/3 sijih 
| Cons.Mines Selection10/- | 37/6 42/6 | +5/- | 
|, Crown Mines a Sait | 13h] 138] + 8] 


biserness | 67/-x 7L1O$x} +4/10 5 


ots. fl... | 52/-| 53/1} +1/14 
Corp. £1 ...... 13] 15 | +14 
Scilla 224 | +14 | 


Cpr. 5/— | 67/6 72/6 | +5/- | 


Bee tiaety pa | | 108 | + 4 
Sten toa y /6 | 172/6 | +5/-~ | 
Witwatersrand 10/- | 8% 9h ir 


|| Wiluna Gold (£1) ...... || 22/6 | 21/104) —7$d) 


UNIT Gales Latest Prices, supplied | by managers and ‘Unit Trusts annem 


Name and Group | Aug ang 


Rubber & Tin...... | 1/9} aR Wii) 
Keystone. | 

Keystone ......... ; 19/—20/- 
. 2nd 


GoldProd.Dep.Rec. | 24/3x bid 
Do. 2nd Series | 17/9-18/9x 


Do. 3rdSeries | 13/3-14/3x 
Rand Certificates | 20/4}x bid 
Oil Certificates ... | 27/104 bid 

“15 Moorgate” | 
Hundred _......... 21/--22/- 

| Investors Flexible {| 17/3-18/3 
Do. Gas&Elec. | 13/7}-14/74 
Do. General ...... |19/44-20/4 
Do. 2nd General /17/14-18/1 
Do. Gold ......... 15/6-16/6 
Prov. Investors ... | 16/9-17/9 
Security First...... 18/3-19/3 
| F.T.M. 
Aviation & Univer. | 9/9-10/3 
| Domestic............ | §8/6-9/- 
. Protected | 
Protected Ist ...... | 22/6-23/6 
Do. 2nd ... | 20/6-21/6 
Do. Sed....05 | 15/9-16/9 
Allied 


British Indus. Ist | 20/6-21/6 
Do. 2nd Series... | 18/3-19/3 
Do. 3rd Series... | 20/—-21/—x 
Do. 4th Series... | 19/9- -20/9x 

Elec. Industries ... | 18/3-19/3 

Metals and Minerals! 17/~-18/- 


Selective 
Selective “a” 18/3-19/3 
“B” 18/—-19/— 
Buitish Transport | 16/9-17/9 


| Bank Insce. & Fin. | 17/--18/—x 
Brewery T ‘rust Un| 16/9-17/9 





| First Convrsn Trust 22/10§-23/4)4 


. (g) Includes a at 3 
Annas Pe Calculated on basis of 18} annas 


(s) Yield worked on a 16 % basis. (t) Special Jubilee 
Yield at 25 per cent. = £5 16s. 
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(Continued from page 309) 

BERLIN : 
Prices of both shares and fixed-interest securities rose in 
July, reaching the year’s highest point. Heavy industrials, 
however, and most of the other standard shares were dull, 
interest being mainly concentrated on individual specialities 
and, temporarily, on the shipping, paper pulp, rayon, and real 
estate company groups. Towards the end of the month minor 
industrials in the “cash list” led the market. Speculative 
trading in Bemberg and Vereinigte Glanzstoffe continued, 
and both, despite reactions, netted considerable gains. Steel 
Trust, Mannesmann, and other leading steels gained from 
3 to 5 points; the leading chemicals rather less; Siemens and 
Halske around 8 points, with A.E.G. and other electricals 
also showed firmness. In the last week of the month 
Hamburg-Amerika and Norddeutsche Lloyd were quoted on 
the new capital reconstruction basis, opening respectively 
at 93} and 101, from which, however, they slightly receded. 
Reichsbank and the commercial banks were firm, the chief 
exception being Dresdner which remained unchanged. In the 
home bonds market, particularly in mortgage-bank issues, 
shortage of stock prevailed, and at times buyers were rationed. 
Dollar bonds were inert but in general firm. The month closed 
steady for bonds, irregular and predominantly weaker for 
shares. The official shares index (1924-26 = 100) for June 
was 112-81 as against 111-80 for May; bonds 98-85 against 
98-80. 


une 30, July 15, July 31, June 30, July 15, July 30 
a r087 Son to 1937” 1937 °° 1937 ° 


Reichsbank ...... 211-75 213-00 217-25 | A. E.G. ............ €127-00c135-00c134-00 
D.D. Bank ......... 118-00 121-50 124-50 
Dresdner ............ 105-00 105-00 105-00 | Siemens & Halske .. 216-50 224-00 224-00 
1G. Farben- Vereinigte Stahl- 
industrie 165-10 167-25 168-25 werke (New) 119-90. 124-60 122-40 
Norddeutscher Hamburg-Amer. 
Lloyd (New) 20-40 20-90 100-50 (“ Hapag New”) 19°50 19-00 c92-50 
(c) New issue. 
AMSTERDAM 


JuLty proved a quiet month on the whole, with prices well 
maintained and a satisfactory undertone prevailing. The 
Bourse managed somehow to keep a nice balance between 
unsettling foreign influences and good business reports at 
home. At the beginning of the month the volume of business 
was very small, but price fluctuations kept within narrow 
limits, and activity expanded as the political outlook im- 
proved temporarily. Commodity shares were in good demand, 
though the brightest features in mid-month were shipping 
issues, which continued active throughout a number of quiet 
sessions. The tendency became more irregular as the inter- 
national horizon began to cloud over again, but there were 
no important price movements. Towards the end of the month, 
advances occurred in Philips Lamps, and later, Unilever N.V. 
came to the fore. 


June 30, July 15, July 30, June 30, July 15, July 30, 
1937 ~ 1937 ~ 1937 1937 1037 ~ 1937 


24% Dutch Loan.. 812 82 82 Steel Common ...... 7 83 
German* ... 25 25 27 i ie le: damntonrdone 71% = #71 
a sat 161 168 Ford Motor ......... 257 2633 265 
Philips ory -- 321 339} 349; | Deli BataviaTob. 224 240 242 
Netherland Ship Royal Dutch ...... 422 412; 419 

Union 1254 136% 142 Handels Ams. ...... 517 520 5 
* Without transfer certificate. 
CANADA 


Tue Canadian stock markets were nervous during the latter 
half of June, adverse crop reports from the West, labour 
troubles and the uncertainties of the international situation 
all contributing to the reaction. No improvement was anti- 
cipated in July, but unexpectedly an impressive rally occurred 
early in the month in industrials and public utilities. The 
advance in prices has not been great, but steady and well 
sustained. The best gains have been in newsprint and public 
utility stocks. The niining market has also recovered con- 
siderably. In the latter part of July, interest in utilities and 
construction stocks was well maintained. The Bureau’s 
“ Investors ” Index, which stood at 129-5 on June 18th, 
fell to 128-2 on July 2nd, but by July 15th recovered to 
131-6. Apart from weakness in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
bonds on the crop failure, the bond market has been firm 
with a good selective demand. The Bureau’s index for long- 
term Dominion bonds improved from 114-9 on June 9th to 
115-1 on July 6th. 


Price, Price, July 30, Price, Price, July 30, 
June 30, = 1937 June 30, July 30, 1937 
1937 1 Eq q ; 1937 1937 ° 
Bell Telephone ... 168 169 169% | Cockshutt Plow .. 1 1 4h 
Canadian Car and Dominion Glass ... 10S" 1g" dt 
a penanean 5t 14 14 International Petro- 
Do., ao = = = ae -asealinelep ous = I 3} 
Dome Mines ....., 30h - - rare 
a "A 34 
McIntyre ......... 344 eet ee 7 ; - 
Bank of ai 59 Canada Cement . 15 1 15 
Bank of Montreal 225 224 225 International Nickel 58 65. 
Bank of NovaScotia 325 335 336) Massey HarrisCom. 11 9 
Bank of a. aie 197% Montreal Light ... oot 
woasetines Ogilvie Flour Mills 233 234 
Canadian Bank of - me we a Scosis 18 19 19 
Canadian Pacific Ry. 12} 11g ul Steel Co, of Canada zat at 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 


A.tHouGnu the capital market generally has taken holiday, 
investors have been presented with the unusual feature of’, 
British Corporation issue in bank holiday week. The Blackburn 
loan, much smaller than the Middlesex issue last week, jg 
arranged at the same price and similar terms, without ap 
emphasis upon the small, but definite, distinction between the 
credit ranking of a leading county and that of a medium-sizeq 
borough. The Middlesex scrip being at a moderate premium, 
success was generally anticipated for the loan, but the market jg 
beginning to question whether conditions really exist for a rapid 
succession of loans (reported to be arranged) without carefy 
market nursing and perhaps a revision of terms. Statements 
for information have been published regarding the 4th series of 
Konversionskasse fiir deutsche Auslandsschulden sterling bonds 
and the Second Conversion Investment Trust, into whose shares 
holders of 650,236 sub-units of British Empire Fixed Trust 
Series ‘‘ B”’ have elected to convert. 





TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
National Savings Certificates Net Sales, Week ended July 31, 1937: Dr. £50,000 


Nomi New 

— Conversions Money 

{ 

To the Public................cccccceeceeersereeeseeenees 500,000 { 
To Shareholders only..................ccccessesserees 204,000 ik 261.750 
By Stock Exchange Introduction................ 1,431,366 ano 1,432,116 
By Permission to Deal  ..............csseeseereees 121,468 on 223,995 

- otal offered for Subscri 
Total Capital Raised tnd Excluding a See 6 iption— 


£ 

1937 (New Basis)... 400,162,077 352,128,906 | Whole Year (New Basis)— 
1937 (Old Basis)..... 250,518,201 204,916,785 | 1936... 642,017,245 494,199,765 
1936 (New Basis)... 311,797,553 218,053,490 | 1935... 698,313,125 357,525,440 

1936 (Old Basis)..... 212,477,998 120,093,911 | Whole Year (Old Basis)— 
January 1 to date (Old Basis) — 1936... 402,470,003 255,570,998 
SUM dinehiinanmatah 247,335,299 122,352,226 | 1935... 548,351,393 236,147,637 
Sin ccaiteasanstiads 288,579,794 114,057,056 | 1934... 410,980,300 169,108,700 
DD cstuininsain ae 281,630,013 | 1933... 467,921,500 244,780,500 
1928... 683,000,056 369,058,073 


Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 


British Empire ; 
United (excluding Foreign 
Kingdom United Kingdom) Countries Total 
January 1 to date— £ 
1937 (New Basis) ...... 299,114,265 49,756,282 3,258,359 352,128,906 
1937 (oid Basis).......+ 187,638,046 15,786,239 1,492,500 204,916,785 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 





Debentures sine eae ~— Total 
anuary 1 to date— £ 
; 1937 (New Basis) ...... 160,973,510 24,749,382 166,406,014 352,128,906 
1937 (Old Basis)......... 146,307,092 15,964,954 42,644,739 204,916,785 
1936 (New Basis) ...... 76,475,529 28,236,266 113,341,695 218,053,490 
1936 (Old Basis)......... 62,552,798 14,267,182 43,273,931 120,093,911 
Whole Year (Old Basis) — 
1928........ ssa , .. 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
i iniennitnictniecaanesblbseans 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
isdshiieipectintnethibese 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 
iliniigneoctinniacdedienias 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 
iicicisvaioiiitiipiitiamne 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,998 
Whole Year (New Basis) — 
1935, 


Leinabanhsinbenetuladiae 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 $57 30548 
Pe icsitscsssesccaboekictes 184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 494,139, 


PUBLIC OFFER 


Blackburn Corporation.—Issue of £500,000 34 per cent. stock, 
redeemable 1962, at 101 per cent. Proceeds for repaying existing 
loans. Financial statistics: Population, 116,000; rateable value, 
£705,938 ; present rate, 12s. 6d. in the £. Net loan debt: Produc: 
tive, £2,053,241; housing, £906,927. Full first dividend payable 
March 1, 1938. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Second Conversion Investment Trust, — Issued capital 
£292,615 4s. in 9s. shares. Incorporated to convert British Empwe 
Fixed Trust Series ‘“‘ B’’ into limited company. Company — 
securities valued £341,374. Existing holders of 650,236 sub-unl 
exchange for 650,236 shares in the company. 


Konversionskasse fiir deutsche Auslandsschulden.—Par- 
ticulars of issue of fourth series of 4 per cent. sterling bonds. wa 
cipal and interest guaranteed by German Government. Applicatio 
for permission to deal in the bonds will be made. Holders of certain 
loans and obligations for which corresponding payments have ed to 
made by German debtors to the Konversionskasse are entitle 
receive bonds to the nominal value of interest instalments S4 
thereby. 


BY TENDER 


Sheppey Gas Company.—Issue by tender of enough 4 : - 
perpetual preference stock to realise 49,797, at a minimum Of 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY . 
Sangers, Ltd.—Issue of 216,000 5s. shares at 10s. in proportio® 
of one for ten held on July 2nd. sefet> 
Berry Wiggins and Company.—Offer of 150,000 2nd {1 pre. 
ence shares at 20s. 6d. to first preference holders, 1" P 
of 30 second for 43 first preference held. 


1 2we SESS SE SOowtmBAseo wee 1 


a we 





000 
261,750 
432,116 
223,395 


139,765 
525,440 


570,998 
147,687 


|, 780,500 
058,073 


Total 


128,906 
916,785 


r cent. 
f 95. 
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ISSUE ABROAD 


nce of Gelderland.—Offer for subscription throu 
nue Gilissen, Amsterdam, of Fis. 1,888,000 34 per —_ 
debentures at 1003, redeemable by annual drawings at par from 
1938 over 31 years. Population, 891,250; consolidated debt, 
Fis. 48,139,700, against which advances to utility companies, 
Fis. 44,290,516. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


Premier (Trinidad) Oilfields .—Lists will open on Thursday 
next, August 12th, for an issue of 540,788 5s. ordinary shares at par. 
The prospectus will show that a Crown Lease of 20 years has been 
acquired of a proved oil-bearing area of 500 acres in the Palo Seco 
area of Trinidad. The vendors take their purchase consideration 
largely in ordinary shares. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 


Stock or Share price | Paid | July 28, 1937 | Aug. 4, 1937 





Australia 3$% 1950-52 ......scccsceeessees oct 214 ++ dis *-% dis 
Blackpool 34% Stk. ......c2s<s+ereerereeees 100$ | 25 14-1 pm 1-1 
(Peter) Ord. 10/-............ 25/— | f.p. 4/8-Sis"pm $e Soh 
Do. 54% Pref. 20/-..... | 20/- | f.p. | 2/6-3/- pm 22/9-23/9 
Cape Town 39% uoec.cececesecseeeeceveeeeees 98 28 4-14 pm 14-14% pm 
Colett (J.) Ord. 4/—....++ nies 6/- | 6/- | 5/10}-6/4) 5/10§-6/1} 
1% ccosececscvccocess se | 101 21 4-# pm —fr pm 
First Conv, invest. Trust {1 ml]. | | 22foq-2ay4y | 22/10}-23/43 
Grassmoor 6% Pref. i oss 21/- | 21/- 3d-9d pm 6d-9d pm 
Grimsby, etc. Water 34% 99 99 993-100 995-998 
Imperial Airways {1 .... 30/— | 10/- | 1/10}-2/44 pm | 1/10$-2/14 pm 
Iraq 44% Bonds ....... we | OF | 25 ws 24-3 pm 
Kely and Kelly Ord. 4/m..........0scc0e00 a ws 3/10}—4/14 3/10}-4/- 
L.C.C. 3§% 1956-62 ......ccecreeceereseeees 100} | 75} 13-2 pm 2%-2% pm 
Middlesex 35% 1957-62 ........cscccereees 101 5 ie t-te pm 
Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/— ........cceseesess 5/- x 9/3-9/9 8/10$-9/45 
Do, 5% Ist Deb............00+ 99 33-3} dis 5—4 dis 
M08 Cee, Bl ccccccesccsscccsescooess 9/- | 9- 7/9-8/3 7/—8/- 
its (Saltaire) 5% Loam ..........cc0000+ 100 50 1 dis—par 1 dis—par 











WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Gross Receipts, Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
week a pe 1, a ~~ gee 
(30 wee 
(b) Week ended (£°000) 


duly, 1997, | Miles a | 



























) Week ended | Open | : ' eS\z 2 

July 30, 1937, ee gs ge ae) 33 )35 

us| Eg | 3] 28 [28 

££) 33) z 

Great 1937 472] 216] 110 ,380| 5,942] 3,359] 9,301] 15,681 
Western | 1936 440] 205] 101 "162| 5,721| 3,010] 8,731) 14,893 


()L.& N. £1937 8} 326) 21 
Eastern | 1936 | 6,333 | 600] 332} 213 
LM. & 1937 221 
Scottish | 1936 225 






1937 99 

Southern ...{ 1834 2'154 | 538] 70) 32 
Total .. 19088 |2827|1076| 575/1651 

wang 19131§/2610]1048| 571|1619] 4,229 
(b)Belfast & £ 1937 4-6] ... |... | 0-4] 5- 
Co. Down | 1936 «3 0-6 4: . 

| 9-8! 30- 

(o)Great £1937 : 110-7] 26- 296-8} 60 
Northern | 1936 | 
)Great £1987 . [41-6] 97-3!1009-4) ... |... [1228-6 2238-0 
Southern | 1936 . 143-2) 96-1 1243-9)2258-3 


peate-g 





Comparisons wits CorRESPONDING Psriops, 1935 and 1936 
(000’s omitted) 


Great 
Western | L.MS. | L.N.E.R. | Southern 








T 
wreceve ecescecosces wciboo + 5, 
(2,820,200 + 


937. 
5 weeks to July 31, 1987 ............ 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 





a Gross Receipts Gross Aggregate 
q for Week Receipts 
Name : 
S| a 1997 | +or—| 1937 | + or - 
INDIAN 
1937 Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Assam Bengal ...... 15 |July 10/1,330}  4$4,82,200)+ 44,911) 47,986,871! + 2,22,791 
Barsi Lt. 4" shih 15 10} 20: $36,700]— 18,500  4,35,700 — 83,400 
Bengal&N.Western | 16 20) 2,111) $10,11,473) +1,68,955 1,29,87,669 +-11,30,549 


10\3,268} $25,28,000) + 4,41,899 2,68,84,427 + 27,32,527 
20) 3,072 $26,46,000) +1,06,000 3,89,84,000 +29,57,000 
10 3,229 $19,23,000' —1,48,423 2,21,32,516 + 42,632 





Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 16 20° +§72' = $1,56,147 — 15,420 2443082~— 4.074 
South Indian ......... 5 10 2,532 $14,98,551 + 17.950 1,57,33.147 + 269.492 
3 10 days. 

CANADIAN 

| 1937 $ $ ’ $ ' $ 
Canadian National 30 |July 31/23566) 5,689,737] + 500,936 111,659,299 + 10901576 
Canadian Pacific 30 31172281 $4,042,000'+ 159,000 78,832,000 +5,210,000 
$ 10 days. 


SOUTH AMERICAN 













Antofagasta (Chili 1937 
and Bolivia)...... 31 | Aug 1 a4 £19,880] + 6,660} 504,120]+ 86,820 
. 171,800 — 1,200,  736,600/+ 19,500 
Argentine N.E....... $ july 31} 753'{ 3/7838! $201 asteasit. ‘3708 
-| f $1,317,000}+ 40,000) 5,887,000}/+ 81,700 
B.A. and Pacific ... | 5 31) 2,806; *[81'700|+ 6.934 365,199|+ 25°284 
B.A. Central ......... 3 17)... seas 45,800} 375,800}+ 109,200 
2,086,000] + 234,000, 8,667,000]+ 361,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 5 31) 5,084 “£129,404 + 20'973| '537,655|+ 51,319 
53,000}+ 21,000} 3,249,000}+ 177,000 
B.A. Western......... 5 31] 1,930 (7.891 + aul eet. “ates 
. 312,900 10,797,350]+ 870,200 
Central Argentine... 5 31) 3,700) °/143,480|+ 8,064 669,810]-+ 88,560 
d141,049| + 36} 471,365|— 44,256 
Central Uruguayan..| 4 a4 7 fiscal 1.412 53°143] + > 
,000|+ 17,000} 3,081,000]+ 141,000 
Cordoba Central ...| 5 31 1,218, *(42,680|+ 3.390|  191,130/+ 18,980 
$225,700)+ 11,500} 1,009,100]+ 74,400 
Entre Rios ......... 5 31| sto! sfig'001|4+  1'460 62'509]+. 7870 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 31 31) 1,082 ‘a £6,300) — 100 a s5,008 — 13,900 
1927000] + 109,000} 53,568,000] +6,577,000 
Leopoldina............ 31 31/ 1,918 £25,7741+ 4,640 687,302|+ 150,177 
Leopoldina Termnl.. | 31 Caine a $.323,000) — 14,000} 10,796,000]+ 535,000 
Nitrate .............0 28 31} 397) atf{3,613'+ 672) 95,366|+ 14,370 
Paraguay Central... | 5 31| 274) $3,234,000! + 454,000) 16,522,000] +4,531,000 
Salvador.............4. 5 31) 100) Col. 12,670, + 3,785! et 54,652/+ 7,579 
‘ Ms2700000| — 142,000, 78,105,000] + 3,899,000 

San Paulo ............ 30 25 153} £36,225|+ 2,358! 


970,129|+ 86,768 


United of Havana... | 5 31 1,353} 83,976|+ 10,852 


| 
* Converted at average official rate during week ended July 31, 16-12 pesos to {. 


£21,593) + 7,176 





o Free market rate. ¢ Receipts in Argentine _— + Fortnight. 
a Converted at official rate. @ Receipts in Uruguayan currency. 
e Converted at “‘ controlled free rate.” 


OTHER OVERSEAS 




















Egyptian Delta Light 1937 £ £ £ £ 
Railways ......... 14 |July 10) 621 $7,034) + 725 62,818) + 5,342 
Egyptian Markets... | 29 2H... £1,209) — 189 48,894) — 1,107 
Mexican Railway... | 4 31} 483’ $$452,300'4- 77,700! 1,261,900/+ 207,300 

¢ 10 days. 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 

aad 1957 | | £ Oe ee 

Suez Canal........... 29 'July 20) $285,800 + 12,500' 6,264,100— 51,800 


¢ 10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 














, 1937 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 30 \July 29] 3 $599,614|— 15,392] 19,113,932|+ 208,583 
B. Aires oes 3 18) ... 55,588}— 8,471 145,830}— 14,546 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 30 31 £5,328) + 320 he tos 
Calcutta Tramways. | 30 31 Rs. 1,18,058]+ 809} 31,16,342'+ 1,58,514 
Liverpool Corp. ...... 17 28) £30,289]+ 1,415]  533,7434+ 37,620 
Madras Electric...... 30 31 ¢Rs.49,810]/+ 1,7 y 0,541) + 30,478 
¢ Fortnight. 
3 De Receipts for Month Receipts to Date 
Company § Ending} serip- |——____—_—_- aa 
= tion 


1937 | +o -| 1937 | +o" - 


| 


ternational of C. | 
“= i $417,942) + $0,900)8,208 008 + 209,123 
| 





America ............. 6 |June 30} Gross 
Net $155,995) + 16,387/1,530,966) — 7,322 
La Guaira and Caracas} 7 |July 31} Gross £4,415)— 495) 38,120)+ 5,870 
Midland of W. Austra- 
TD iivadisccavieoteshocns 12 |June 30) Gross £10,968|— 993) 155,208|— 6,164 
i ight and 
oan — Seansacsbs 6 |June 30} Gross |Can. $705,237) + 49,519) 4,379,835) + 373,972 
Net |Can. $152,000) — 14,272/1,195,152)— 28,860 
Peruvian Corporation | 1 |July 31) Gross £81,134;— 3,187 att ane 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BRAZILIAN WARRANT AGENCY 
AND FINANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


POSITION AND OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of the Brazilian Warrant Agency 
and Finance Company, Limited, was held, on the 3oth ultimo, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, Mr Arthur 
Whitworth (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the hopes 
of better times for the Cambuhy Coffee and Cotton Estates 
expressed at the time of its reconstruction had been justified by 
the dividend of 7 per cent. just declared for the year 1936, 
which would affect the company’s holding of 50,000 shares. In 
the year under review their own company’s trading profits were 
very nearly stationary, but instead of a loss in exchange of 
£34,651 there was a profit in exchange of £17,535- There was 
also at the end of the year an increase of over £31,000 in the 
contingency reserve, but owing to the recent heavy fall in 
security values the reserve at the present time stood at even a 
lower figure than at the end of 1935. In view of that and of 
the difficulty they had in increasing the trading profits, it was 
not possible to suggest paying a dividend to the ordinary share- 
holders. 


CHAIRMAN’S VISIT 


He had just returned from a visit te Brazil, where he had 
spent several interesting weeks at Rio, Santos, Sao Paulo, 
their Fazenda at Gallia and at the Cambuhy property, the 
company’s cotton gins and presses at Gallia, Tabatinga and 
Nova Granada, which had now been working for two seasons 
and were justifying themselves as centres for the supply of 
cotton, cotton-seed and linters, of which their Sao Paulo branch 
disposed. They believed that the future of the Sao Paulo branch 
was now brighter and that it would be able to take an increas- 
ing share in the acquisition and marketing of the growing trade 
of cotton in the State of Sao Paulo. An exhibition of the 
States’ industrial activities and a display of the energetic enter- 
prise of the Paulistas which he saw was convincing in its variety 
and excellence of production. He could not but think that 
there were opportunities there of development in which their 
company could take a part. That would, of course, only be 
possible if they thought it a favourable moment to transfer 
some of their sterling resources to Brazil. Before that was done 
they would have to make as certain as was reasonably possible 
of the future course of exchange and above all of its stability. 


POLITICAL FACTORS 


At the present moment there were political factors which 
could not be lightly disregarded. Dr Vargas’s tenure of office 
as President was coming to an end. He would vacate office 
with the respect of the great majority of his fellow-countrymen 
and the good wishes of others who had interests in Brazil, but 
none could foretell what a change of Presidents might entail, 
and though he heard nothing to inspire misgivings it seemed 
only prudent to wait on events before embarking on an un- 
charted course that might mean much to the future of the 
company. 

It seemed that they were at the parting of the ways. The 
ordinary shareholders had had no adequate return for years, 
and to some it might seem desirable to exercise their powers 
and pay off part of the preference capital. The figures might 
show that they had the surplus to do that, but he believed that 
the loss of so much capital would not only seriously affect the 
credit of the company but irretrievably restrict their ability to 
pursue any policy of expansion in the country where their 
trading interests were centred. He asked the shareholders, there- 
fore, to be patient for a little longer. 

The coffee position had gone from bad to worse, and it was 
only with the hope that some early solution would be found 
that companies like their subsidiary, E. Johnston and Com- 
pany, could find any encouragement to continue in business. 
Generally, he was much impressed with the position the company 
occupied in Brazil, particularly in Santos, where they were 
equipped through their subsidiary warehouse and transport com- 
panies with splendid material to do a far larger business than 
was possible to-day; for the full use of their warehouses 
depended in the main upon free movements of coffee, and while 
these were so restricted, those subsidiary companies could not 
possibly earn the money that they used to do in the past. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 


August 7, 1937 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &. 
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NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended July 31, 1937 
amounted to £10,905,000, against ey expenditure oj 
£19,476,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £143,020, the operations for the week, as shown below 





,i 
the gross National Debt by £8,714,000, to approximately 7.994 
millions. f 
(000’s omitted) 

Public De atenent Advances ... + iis ered Servings Certificates hati - { 
asury Bills ............sceeecceees ’ .O. any . - 
24°, Nat. Defence Bonds ........ + "25 nee ” 

+ 9,264 


+ Including £575 millions on account of Exchange Equalisation Fund. 


An analysis of the approximate position of the National Debt 


as at June 30, 1937, appeared on page 45 of The Economist of 
July 3; 1937. 





Total Receipts into the Exchequer 





Estimate | April 1, April 1, Week Week 

REVENUE for the 1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
year Aug. 1, | July 31, | Aug. 1, | July 31, 

1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1987 













ORDINARY REVENUE £ £ 
Inland Revenue— 

DGGE TE wincscoeccgncsseve 288,150,000| 28,093,000 3,645,000 

EINEEEE, etocnscdecsasacoustbews 58,000, 4,980,000 140,000 

Estate, etc., Duties ......... 89,000,000] 29,410,000 1,870,000 

IID cccnncvcosassanmmanets 29,000,000} 5,750,000 400,000 

Other Inland Revenue 

SU : adiendutd sknguninasionn 1,500,000 110,000 
National Defence Contribu- 
nocisecénchcsntneetiaedaunl 2,000,000 

Total Inland Revenue ...... 467,650,000) 68,343,000 7,329,000) 6,055,000 
Customs and Excise— 

GRID cnccnetacssesestoecqenss 219,850,000] 69,021,000 3,165,000) 3,467,000 

TD: -setkcusinnaneameseteinie 113,150,000} 34,020,000 ,000) 1,000,000 

Total Customs and Excise |333,000,000) 103,041,000) 110,059,000) 4,085,000) 4,467,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties ......... 34,000,000] $6,332,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ... | 11,800,000} 6,900, Dr 260,000 
GRE NEED 5. cn cacceavenses 1,350,000 §20,000 seb 
Receipts from Sundry Loans | 4,300,000} 2,031,019 * 
Mivethanceus Receipts......... 11,000,000} 2,096,5 4] 


Total Ordinary Revenue ... |863,100,000) 189,263,589) 199,547,625) 12,709,410) 10,905,247 


SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE 
Post Office (Revenue required 
to meet expenditure on Post 
Office and Broadcasting)... | 75,198,000} 20,000,000] 21,680,000} 1,650,000) 1,910,000 
209,263, 589| 221,227,625) 14,359,410) 12,815,247 


| 





Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
a enamel 




























EXPENDITURE Estimate | April1, | April1, | Week | Week 
for the 1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
year Aug. 1, | July 31, | Aug. 1, | July sl, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 | * 1987 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE £ £ £ £ f 
Interest and Management of i 16 
National Debt ............... 224,000,000] 92,090,904) 87,463,641] 7,293,512) 308, 
Pa ts to Northern Ireland 7,000 
a 8,000,000] 1,925,913] 2,191,164) 187,000) 97, 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 6,281 
sabsienshaninassdbvechoonsi 3,200,000} 949,829} 1,433,283) 27,190 
Post Office Fund ............... 300, “ia att 5 aekt, e 
i ia 235,500,000] 94,966,646) 91,088,088) 7,507,642) 411,427 
= Supply ra = 
juding t ce an | 
Se daaeinbeutad +627348000| 176170100$ | 190,831,750 10,879, 100} 19,0640 
18,386,742] 19,476,227 
Total Ordinary Expenditure |862,848,000| 271,136,746) 281,919,838) 18,386,742 
SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office Vote and Vote fo 
t ote and Vote for 
Broadcasting ............+0:0»- 75,198,000] 20,000,000] 21,680,000) 1,650,000, 1,910,0 
TNE ict t ...  {291,136,746|303,599,838) 20,036 742)21 $86,207 


spain eT 8 I a Ek cree. 

but excluding £80,000,00 

cetinated to be met trom boctuwed onaye unter the Defence Loans Act, 1997. « 
t Motor Vehicle Duties a ed to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 

now added to Revenue xpenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 9317 
The aggregate revenue from April 1, 1937, to July 31, 1% 

is shown below :— 


oe omitted) 
. eee ineniiite 281,920 | Revenue .........<s0s-sseeenseserersree’® 199/548 
Decreases in balances ..-------* a 
borrowing ....-++++++- £34, 
my Fund® ... 2,146 
ons. 1907-08 
Net borrowing — ........0:sseeerrrenn”" 82,908 


* Authority will be meet the Statutory Sinking 
in 1987 by y sought in the Finance Bill to 
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POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Movement 


Aug. 1,36 Mar. 31,37 July 31,’37 July 31, '37 
: £ £ £ £ 


Means tanding : 
advances by Bank of Bngland sign bet =e a = 
‘Advances by Public ts... 34,120,000 23,535,000 30,805,000 42,115,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding ............... 805,500,000 674,595,000 858,375,000* +-7,125,000 
Total Floating Debt ......... 839,620,000 698,130,000 889,180,000 +9,240,000 


® Includes £3,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within 
the period of the account. 


TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {45,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on July 30, 
1937. The amount applied for was 485,230,000. Tenders were 
accepted for T bills at three months dated Tuesday to 
Friday, at {99 17s. 4d. about 35 per cent. and above in full; 

y at {99 17s. 5d. and above in full. The average rate per 
cent. was 10s. 5-01d. 





id Offered 














s. d. 
january 4, 1935 ............ 30 000 49 , 27,500,000 § 6 1-64 
uly 5, 1935 .......cceeereeeee 40,000,000 60,905,000 40,000,000 012 4-32 
anuary 3, 1936 ... oo 35,000,000 68,075,000 35,000,000 0 10 10-72 
uly 3, 1936 ........00s-se00 + | 50,000,000 72,750,000 50,000,000 012 1-27 
anuary 1, « | 40,000,000 | 75,450,000 | 40,000,000 | 012 5-63 
April 2, 1937 ...... 45,000,000 73,025,000 43,000,000 0 10 10-88 
uly 2, 1937 ....... 45,000,000 72,860,000 42,000,000 O11 0-45 
uly 23, 1937 40,000,000 805,000 40,000,000 010 4-30 
uly 90, 1987 .......000-000 45,000,000 85,230,000 45,000,000 010 5-01 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


Total Sales of Savings Certificates | aa. | Value 
Week ended July 3, 1937 | ......ccsssecessssssceesessses 630,810 473,107 
Week ended July 10, 1997 22 568, 426,351 
Week ended’ July 17, 1997.......cccsssssssssssssscssees 579,052 434,289 








At the end of June, 1937, the amount standing to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, including interest, is 
£513,300,000. 
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The OCEAN 


Accident & Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Head Office : 36-44 Moorgate, London, E.C. 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
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THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 4, 1937 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





€ 
Notes Issued :— ‘ Government Debt ......-.:+++++- 11,015,100 
Sheae a dai ... 503,877,456 | Other Government Securities 185,706,168 
es ere te oe ee 
Amount of Fiduciary 200,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion..........-- 326,406,625 
526,406,625 526,406,625 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Capital ........... i 14,595,000 Government Securities ......... 110,204,887 
Public Doggie’ eveplitin eeenaes Cos Sa — 
Other D Peereessecese ° Discoun: 
Securities ...... foueois 





seer ew eee eweseseeseeswenneneneeee 
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Inc. or Dec. on 






























onl 
~ val | apedaeeiening 16-6 — 2-59 — 16-7 
(6) Gold stocks to here and * * % 
notes (“ reserve ratio”’) ... 50-6%, + 0-3% + 10°1% 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department Banking Department 8 
Gold in or S 
Date out of 
Notes Circula- Public Other Bank 
Issued tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 3 
1987 % 
July 14 [23,121 89,173 $7. Nil 2 
os. = 17,502 | 97,181 38, Nil 2 
» 2 10,529 104,259 | 37,322 Nil 2 
Aug. 4 *~ 9,810 95,491 36,995 Nil 2 
(000’s omitted) 
Issae Department | Both Depts. 
Date | Govt. Gold Coin 
Debt and) OF | and Bullion 
Securi- ties and Reserve 
ties Ratio 
é & é % 





1937 

July14 | 195,162 | 4,829 {327,354 | 509% | 103,961 8,819 | 20,743 | 33,949 | 22 
» 21 | 195,064 | 4,925 | $27,379 sot 107,449 5,830 | 23,369 | 34,246) 22 
»» 28 196,150 | 3,836 soe 


$27,516 114,410 | 5,812 | 20,815 | 29.177) 19 
Aug. 4| 196,801 | 3,193 _| 827.521 110,205 | 6.445 | 20,146 | 23.644! 16 


CLEARING RETURNS 


LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 


BANKERS’ 













24,730,167 
785,460 


1 ae 
lanuary 1 to July sesenceee 
Wook coded uly 28 
———— TT 

















Five days August 4... 746,044 
Total to date, 1937 .............+. 26,261,671 
Total to date, 1936 ............+.. see ae 
Increase or decrease in 1987{ eee 
Total for 1936 039,356 39, 40,616,574 
Total for yas 1985.........00000- $7,859,751 
Increase or decrease in 1996 { + eae 
PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 
Aggregate Totals, 
Month of July January 1 to 
July 31 





1+) 
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28,049f | 28,932f) 123,225 
t Excluding Dublin. 
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THE REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (00's omitted) 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Spain appeared in The Economist 
for August 15, 1936. Turkey in June 26, 1937. Bank of International 
Settlements. Lithuania in July 10. Federal Reserve Reporting 
Members, Estonia, Greece in July 17. Argentina, Danzig, Roumania, — 
Slavia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland in July 24. Canada, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Bulgaria, Java, Portugal, in July 31. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000's omitted) 
.F.R. ; iv uly 29, , Aug. 5, 
US.F.R. BANKS ty joy ts, July 3 22,1 J : 4 +7 


and due from the Treasury} 8,211,050 | 8,835,410 | 8,833,900 | 8,833,900 8,833,400 


Total reserves ............0++ 8,513,400 | 9,152,780 | 9,162,810 | 9,167,490 | 9,155,490 
Total cash reserves ......... 288,630 "507520 318,930 | 323,660 | 312,310 
Total bills discounted ...... 3,960 15,050 12,170 15,220 15,400 
Bills ¢ in open market 3,090 3,590 3,280 3,200 3,080 
Total bills on hand ......... 7,050 18,640 15,450 18,420 18,480 
Industrial advances ......... 28,890 21,760 21,660 21,600 21,080 


Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2,430,230 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 


Total biils and securities ... | 2,466,350 | 2,566, 2,563,310 | 2,566,200 | 2,565,750 
Total resources ............... 11,642,370 |12,594,740 |12,489,870 |12,439,530 | 12,439,500 
Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation ......... 3,979,810 | 4,213,900 | 4,197,870 | 4,193,410 4,222,020 
te of excess member- 
reserves over re- 
quirements .............45 3,050,000 960,000 870,000 810,000 700,000 
Deposits—Member - bank— 
reserve account ......... 6,004,800 | 6,927,950 | 6,858,300 | 6,775,500 | 6,635,760 
Government deposits ...... 439,390 90,230 183,740 227,820 308,780 
Total deposits ............... 6,764,900 | 7,292,810 | 7,299,870 7,308,740 | 7,264,560 
Capital in and surplus | 302,220 | 305, 305,860 | 305,750 305,790 
Total liabilities ............... 11,642,370 |12,594,740 |12,489,870 |12,439,530 | 12,439,500 


ties combined ...... 79-2% 79-5% 79°7% 79°7% 79°7% 
Treasury ComBinep 
Monetary Gold Stock hap 10,650,000 |12,423,000 |12,404,000 |12,433,000 | 12,462,000 
ational] 


Bank Currency ............ 2,496,000 | 2,551,000 | 2,553,000 | 2,574,000 | 2,572,000 
LIABILITIES 
ieney ee 6,163,000 | 6,457,000 | 6,436,000 | 6,424,000 | 6,468,000 
ts 
‘with Federal Reserve 
Banks ............--0-s00-++0- 2,866,000 | 3,640,000 | 3,711,000 | 3,804,000 | 3,914,000 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $’s 


(000’s omitted) 
Aug. 6, 15, ; July 22, | July 29,| Aug. 5, 
1936 1 1937 1937 1937 
Total reserves ......... 3,344,010 | 3,432,940 | 3,463,770 | 3,451,400 | 3,345,630 
Total bills discounted ...... 3,040 8,570 5,840 7,100 7,370 


Bills t in open market 1,100 1,340 1,130 1,130 1,090 
Total U.S. Govt. securities | 660,560 725,030 725,030 725,030 725,030 
Total bills and securities ... 671,800 740,820 | 737,780 | 739,120 738,980 
Deposits—Member- 


s+soeeeee | 2,776,760 | 3,026,780 | 3,000,620 | 2,948,010 | 2,800,990 


83-90% | 84-2% | 84-0% 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK 
In £’s (000’s omitted) 


1,81,27,83 

9,67,58 

34,57,64 
59-2% 







31, 
1 1 
Ci ritceneinas 54,941,707 | 48,859,359 48,859 
Bills. 1a'sss bret 11198308 005 100 se 
id. .| 1,241,945 | ‘868900 868.901 


5,015,906 | 5,036,376 | 4,935,448 | 4,759,762 











3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
seesee 5,742,218 | 23,913,748 


5,641,368 | 5,641,368 


ae i 
satel 9,066,904 | 9,104,801 | 15,669 
ales 2,370,579 2,654,184 2718-785 "aaptans 


48-6% 48-8% 51-7% 





3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
23,886,8103] 23,886,810 
5,641,368 
4,626,998 | 4,137,395 | 4,182,637 
88,414,988 | 87,911,175 } 
2'962/022 aoe a. 89,307,414 








Gold 
Of which deposited abroad .............+. 


Reserve in foreign currencies 
Bills of exchange and cheques 


Silver and other coin A NE RUPE: 


eserves 
Notes in circulation ...........c..cseeeeeree 
Other daily maturing obligations 
ee TER cnisncavercantecseseisvkorexts 
Cover of note circulation ...............++. 






Gad cecoccgovsepanesiecece . 

Silver and other coin 54,264 
Securities ..........s0++. 1,412,901 
AdVANCES ..........00008 76,90 


LiaBILitize 
Notes in circulation .. |4,462,015 


Deposits : Govt. ....... 32,435 
Other ...... 974,834 





Loans and advances 
in current account.. | 130,578 


LiaBILiTIES 
Notes in circulation... | 771,819 
Deposits ............... 82, 





ul 

Trou7” | 1987" 

702,832 8,681,028 
43,994 


.514,430 [4,491,090 


y 19,) July 26, 
1937 1937 


633,635 | 655,445 
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44,163 


376,376 


35,625 


465,716 | 4,440,266 

214,692 

644,548 | 627,719 

NETHERLANDS BANK.—In florins (000’s omitted) 

Aug. 3, | july 5, | J 7" 
1936 1937 1937 


1,245,868 |1,257,875 





SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francst (000’s omitted) 


July 31, | June 30, 
1 1937 


uly 15, ) July 23, | July 31, 
1937" |~ 1937 ae 


OED cncvcescsssenesctcresss 1,440,587 |2,624,397 |2,624,407 |2,624,414 |2,594,415/2,594 418 

Of which held abroad 197,506 | 534 534,469 507,438 

Discounts.............+.0++ 97,768 6,904 

Confederation Bills , 15,600 

AGVANCES ....ccccceceeeee 71,426 30,326 29,016 28,465 

Securities ............000e 45, 15,911 
LiaBILiTIES 


Notes in circulation ... |1,292,225 |1,408,616 |1,379,253 |1,482,222 |1,371,622/1,411,851 
Deposits .........+s0++000 353,421 11,319,674 11,340,383 11,363,375 |1,316,617/ 1,298,865 


¢ Gold revalued from Oct. 7, 1936. N.B.—Exchange 
included in returns Dec. 31, 1936, onwards at 


walisation Fund and assets 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—-In Hungarian Pengo 


(000’s omitted) 

Assets July 23,) June 30,; July 7, | July 15, July 23, 

Metal reserve— 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ............:.000+ 84 84 84,056 
Foreign Exchange.............0.s.css000+ 53,482 
8,709 
$72,305 
111,600 
Notes in circulation ...............ssssesees 383,146 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... 199,671 
tes ROR eee nee e eee eeeeeeeeeee 92,901 
Other liabilities ...............c.sccessseecees 160,337 


BANK OF LATVIA.—In latst (000’s omitted) 
12,| July 19,) July 26, 
7 | 1937 | 1937 







$ Gold francs up to and including September 28, 1936, only. 
BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000's omitted) 


NATIONAL BANK OF EG 


Liapuitizs 
Capital SESE SEOEEEEEE HERES O EROS SECO EE EEE 





Cagh: Notes ........cc000 sedememenmnastaeee 


Gold, 
Money at call end short notice 
Investmen 





Gold POSSESSES ERE ER SEEM OS Eeeeee 


eeerecoesossos 


British Treasury Bills and bonds 
British War Loan at par ..........<s.000+ 
securities at 


SEOFOHEOPE SER OSTS EEO SESS OOE EES 


77,469 
15,320 


YPT.—In £E (000’s omitted) 
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BANK OF FINLAND.—In F. Marks (000’s omitted) 
_ July 23, | June 90,, July 8) July 15) July 33 
Bon | Fisar| Saks | Pie] ae 


Assats 1 
550,874) 602,938) 602,919] 602,908 602,892 



















POBETVE vos cecseceenssenenensenneenenneeneeees one 89,569 37,426 37, 
i tisssancnessia 1,122,836] 1,948,690 1,972,977 a.o1G ees . 08 
bills, bank notes, and coupons | 84,903) — 93,150| ' 93,780] ' 90,043| ’ 83'147 
ee eovces = 1,118,608)1,062,111 1,042,620] 1,060,595 
Finnish Sp chen eeeccesescecece ie nei 29,241 544,091 541,838 
in circulation ......+.+.-s+seseerseees » ,068 1,811,281/1,799, 
Sowreeie trustee | eovasl Suse Se seve 
its at Sight ........-00s+ceeeree ¢ . ,007, : 
Ratio of ordinary cover to liabilities at 007,473) 992,684) 1,059,782 
sight ... “. 72-97 | 76-25! 76-67! 76-991 77-94 
eee SS 
LONDON MONEY RATES 
July 29,| July 30,/ July 31,) Aug. 2, | Aug. 3,| Aug. 4 : 
1997" 1g97 "1607 "| “ides” | “ness | Aug. A> | Aug. 5, 
rate “7 % 
% June 30, 1982) .....| 2 2 3 ? % ” 
rates of discount— 
60 days’ bankers’ drafts | #3- ° - * ‘ * 
$ months’ do. ...........00+ - - ii- ii- ss 
4 months’ do. .........0000 
6 months’ GA. sineanaconecte Bank é é 
t Treasury Bills— Holida 
2 months’.. i if i y ii i 





A) i i | f 





Comparison with previous weeks 

fs Bank Bills Trade Bills 

—— 8 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 3 Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
1937 
iy 8 | 1 ; “ e 23 *, af 
» 18] $-1 2-2 24-2 
ahh] it H a | 2 i 2 
Aug. 5 | $-1 -* +4 2-2 2}-2 2 





LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 


Par of 
Exch. 


July 30, | July 31, | Aug. 2, 
perg | 1987 


1937 1937 


Hi 


@ EFF 
me 


F 


Pst 
. Kr. 


sie 
iP: eae: 
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Il.—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 
a, 3 Aug. 3, | Aug. 4, 


1937 
Per £ Per £ 


Holiday 





Albania ......... Apr. 1, 1937 é e GD vscncceresecs Dec. 7,1936 3% e 
. Dec. oo 3 : nel iniiaonbienies Aug 5, = 5 4 
dienesnes an. 4, écicceee SOM 32 3 
Batavia ......... Jeo. 14, 1937 4 3 Pretoria ......... ay 15,1933 4 
obese Sonor — St 5 Tallinn ......... Oct. 1,1935 4 ‘4 
otduenade 1 4 5, 5(a 
ee May 14,1935 2% 2 Riga aeocccsentee See 4, 1936 { $# ) 
Bucharest ...... Dec. 15, 1934 6 4b Rio de Janeiro.. May 31,1935 ... 
Budapest ...... Aug. 28, 1935 4 Rome ............ May 18,1936 5 
Calcutta ...... Nov. 28, 1935 3 | ae Aug. 15,1935 7 6 
Copenhagen ... Nov. 19, 1936 4 Stockholm ...... Dec. 1,1933 3 2¢ 
Danzig ......... _ 2,1 5 4 Swiss Bank 
Helsingfors . 3, 1934 4} 4 ts Sbiseanit Nov. 25, 1936 2 . 
Kovno ......... uly 1, 1936 6 SE vcnpsiniins Apr. 7, 1936 3-65 3- 
Lisbon ......... ay 5,1936 5 4 Vienna ......... uly 10, 4 & 
New York Fed, Warsaw ......... 26, 6 5 
Saneni Feb. 1, 1934 2 1} | Wellington...... Mar. 2, 1936 24 
anaeanene uly 15,1935 5} 5 Irish ............ June 30, 1932 3 
Montreal ...... 11,1 pi 


Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 44%} discount rate for the 
public, 6%. (a) 5% applied to banks and credit institutions. (6) 5}% applied 
to private persons and firms. 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange 
rates in New York :— 
aS) July 7, July 14, July 21, July 28, Aug, 4, 
19 1937 " 1937" 1937" 19371937 
Call money ...........0ccceeceeceeeeseees ie ic ic ic 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1} 1; 1} 1} 1} 1; 




































Bank acceptances :— Selling Rates 

M ible, 90 days ...... 

Non-mem. ble, 90 days ... 
Commercial accept., 90 days........ 
Rates of Exchange, Par | Aug. 5,] July 21,/ July 28,) Aug. 4, 

New York on— | Level 1936 1937 1937 1937 

“al Old par 

60 days ......... 48666] 5-00} | 4-97 rs 4-97 

Ce Ricissnaceses } for {1 ...4 | a! cont “4S. 

Cheques ......... 82397} 5-0162| 4- 4:97) | 4-98 
Paris ...... cheques ts for 1 franc 6-63 6-59} | 3-72 3-74 3-75} 
Brussels » [Cents for1 belga | 23-54 | 16-86 | 16: 16- 16-84 
Switzerland ,, tsforlfranc | 32-67 | 32-63 | 22-945 | 22-945 | 22-97 
Ital ~*~ ts for 1 lira 8-91 7-87 5-26 5-26 5-26 
Berlin é ts for 1 mark | 40-33 | 40-24 | 40-265 | 40-25 | 40-24 
Vienna in ts.forAustrn.shig. | 23-82 | 18-86 | 18-80 | 18°85 | 18-89 
Madrid oo ts for 1 peseta | 32-67 Sas ous ee a 
Amsterdam _,, ts for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 67:92 | 55-26 | 55-08 | 55-18 

8 22-41 | 22-25 | 22-22 | 22-24 
- ts for 1 kroner | 45-37< | 25:22 | 25-045 | 25-02 | 25-035 

Stockholm ,, 25-87 | 25-70 | 25-66 | 25-685 
Athens s ts for 1 1-29} po 0-913 | 0-913 | 0-918 
Montreal a ts for Can. 169-31 1 i. son 100 
Yokohama ,, ts for 1 yen 84-40 | 29:38 | 28- 28- 29-05 
Shanghai 2 ts for 1 ar ong 30-16 | 29-65 | 29-60 | 29-60 
Calcutta ~ ts for l rupee | 61-80 | 37-93 | 37-62 | 37-59 | 37-61 
Buenos Aires ,, ts for 1 peso ied 33-46 | 30-91 30-86 | 30-90 
Rio de Janeiro ,, ts for 1 milreis | 11-96 8-45 8-40 8-38 8-39 


Tue Banx oF Lonpon anv SoutH America Ltp., has received tele- 
graphic advice from the Valencia Branch that the gold surcharge for 
payment of Spanish customs duties has been fixed for the period 
August Ist to 10th at 150-52 percent. The previous rate was fixed as 
from July 21st at 148-25 per cent. 





1 
| 
TAR D’S EST. 1795 
| 
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SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 
(Buymnc Rarzs per £100 Srzriinc) 


cece EI, 
days’ 90 days’ 
| = | se | ar’ | supa | oa 


101 11 3} £102 1 3 


Rhodesia...... 00 5 0} £10011 3} £101 1 3 12 3 9 | £102 13 8 


South Africa 100 17 6] £101 3 9 | £101 13 9 





(Sztuunc Rarss per {100 SreRiinc) 





Sight | Telegraphic 

d. {£ s. 4. 

Me ie eS et & is 6 & is 6 
EE IID < icicsccccctonedcnnccbascctabessncesinines 100 2 6 100 2 6 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


Tur Banx or Lonpon anv Soutn America, Ltp., issues the following 
details relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American 
exchanges. All these exchanges, with the exception of that of Bolivia, 
are related to the United States dollar, and the approximate sterling rates 
may be obtained by applying the doliar-sterling exchange rate :— 
Commercial Banks’ “ free” selling rate was 120 bolivianos 
per £ on June 18th. 
Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175-80 per 100 United States 
dollars on July Ist. This rate jes to holders of 
permits buying in the “ open” t. 
Ecuador.* Official sigh rate on New York was maintained up to 
July 2nd at 10-50 sucres per United States dollar. 


t rate on New York is maintained at 1 quetzal per 
nited States dollar, but a commission of 1 cent. is 
charged by the Banco Central for the sale of drafts. 


Nicaragua.* Sight selling rateon New York was officially fixed at 2cor- 
dobas per United States dollar on March 19th, 1937. 


t rate on July 3rd was 2-51 colones per United 
“States dollar. 


Venesuela, Sight selling rate on New York was officially fixed at 
3-19 bolivares per United States dollar on April 27th, 1937. 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


Bolivia.* 


Guatemala. 


Salvador. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 
New ZEALAND 











London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand * on London*® 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
New 
Australia | _New cali poe Australia ran tral _ 
Zealand | (any | (an land (any — 
had) ) 





* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on £100.—LONDON. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended August 5, 1937, are issued by ‘the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 


Total eens teen seee 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 








Imports Exports 
_ 
From Bullion* Coint To | Bullion* | Coins 
aS eee pee 
= : £ £ £ | ‘ 
British India ...... 15,613 500 | Aden and Depen- ” 
Australia ............ 4 dencies .......,. 1.730 
IIR sissd.daccen} 15,493 Bombay, via other 
NOrway........+.0000 2, COTE ccctsicceens 18,000 | 
Germany ...........+ 2,157 ° Norway ............ 1,066 
Belgium ............ 11,940 47 Ditininsonase 11,650 | 
DOD cncinsscecsecss ase 486 | Netherlands ...... 1,450 
FIT ccc csccncccens 80,000 | Arabia — Muscat 
a eee | 10,889 and Oman ...... 3.000 
Other Countries 175 157 | Arabia—Saudi F 
| Arabia............ 13,746 
Other Countries 1,448 98 
Total ......... | 59,194 81,194 Total ......... $3,614} 18,745 


emer 
* At current market value. t+ Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom js 
entered at face value and shown in #falics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 











1937 ARRIVALS £ WITHDRAWALS { 
We BD: i cescicdbovposepyestiovactsbae Nil DUE BO velintodasdnebtansabtdercineensi Nil 
a HE - Ksckddoadeuitte tabbschseotcebes Nil sab Maipbodanneh ububadibes debewennoenses Nil 
GE: OSes thse vRtiedstacciasenve Nil SAGE 5 Miipiinddecpunsddvensenversescen Nil 
ah  sdkcéincaicdkseldveupeconances Nil ee. A iatadibesRiahasinantpapndios site ite Nil 
ws SO ccdiubiecercddchtecehsedeeenit Nil ale Y Wabddbnndcthbntntioncssaccdeieces Nil 
iy. A dcenhatindiirkeanden dpitailadani Nil sis $ eiviniosigich Biabeigtbetienieeinstied Nil 
OEE ochcsscvacer Nil DE ilies aathe Nil 
Movement, July 30 to Aug. 5, 1937 (inclusive) .................ccceceeeeees Nil 
Movement during year 1936  ...........c.ccccseseeseeneeencernene seve £113,609,527 in 
Movement during 1937 (January 1 to Aug. 5, inclusive) . coos £12,745,963 in 
Movement, April 29, 1925, to Aug. 5, 1937 (inclusive) ..................... £167,312,687 in 
Movement, September 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) to Aug. 5, 
SEINE snc dcchishnahesscamsscocnisevdaiinbehnipemanitdsaveunneddereddioneess £190,458,915 ia 


GOLD MARKET 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on August 4, 1937 :— 

The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£326,406,625 on July 28th, showing no change as compared with July 2lst. 

Conditions in the o market continued to be quiet and during the 
five working days under review offerings were on rather a small scale, 
the amount disposed of at the daily fixing being about £765,000. Demand 
was general and prices again ruled at about do exchange parity. 

The s.s. “‘ Strathnaver,” which sailed from Bombay on July 3lst, 
carries gold to the value of about £515,000. 


SILVER MARKET 


Indian demand continuing good and offerings poor, prices improved 
until 20}d. for cash and 20;4.d. for forward were eaeteh on July 30th. 
This higher level proved more attractive to sellers and prices sagged 
until to-day when we quote 20d. for both deliveries—the same as on 
Wednesday last. 

The general outlook remains unchanged, with the likelihood of the 
continuance of a heavy tone at any levels appreciably above those at which 
trade or other support from America might be anticipated. 

Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 








Price of Gold a London per ounce standard | “New York 
1937 per alue per ounce 
Fine Ounce | of { sterling Two +999 fine 
ae —. a. d. 1937 Cents 
July 29...... 139 9 12 1-85 20 20 
i BPsiees 139 12 1-94 OF 20 
i BRiad 139 12 1-94 20% 20 July 28 
Aug. 3...... 139 7 12 2-03 20 20% to 445 
tae” er 139 12 2-11 20 20 Aug. 3 
Average . 139 8-1 12 1-97 20-050 20-075 | inclusive 
Aug. 5...... 139 8 12 1-98 20 20 % 





The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from July 29th to August 4th was $4-98} and the lowest $4-°97}. 
Statistics for the month of July, 1937 :— 


Bar Silver oz. standard 
Two Months’ Bar Gold 
: Delivery Delivery Per oz. fine 
Highest price ... 20d. 203d. 140s. 6d. 
Lowest price ... 19}3d. 19}3d. 139s, 6}¢. 
Average ...... - 19-9861d. 20- 140s, 0-334 





APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 


The Hon. Walter Leslie Runciman has been appointed a director of the 
London and North Eastern Railway Company. 


Mr C. A. Proctor and Mr J. L. Collyer have beep appointed managins 
directors of Dunlop Rubber ere 


The Royal Exchange Assurance announces that Lord Forteviot = 

resigned his seat on the Court of Directors at head office, but will continue 
a member of the Dundee local board. H 
T 5 


The Midland Bank announces the retirement on 31 July, 1937, of M 
Wrighton, joint general er, after forty-six years of highly value! 
service with the bank. Mr T. R. Nicholson, formerly an assistant ge 
manager, has been appointed a joint general manager. se 

Dorman Long and Company announce that Viscount Davidson an¢ 
J. G. Goodenough have been elected directors. ' 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Eltisley, K.B.E., has been inted a director © 
Guardian Assurance Company. : wee 


Mr George Balfour and Mr Oliver B. H. Bury have been appointed 
and deputy-chairman, respectively, of the London — 


the 


y. 
: ol 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lytton, K.G., has been appointed chairma? 
, iated El yt ; P) 


ty Undertakings 


—_—_—_—__ 


Great Wes 
Federated | 

TEA 
Kuala Kan 


Broken Hil 
Burma Cor 


Ipoh Tin 
Hramat Ti 
Taiping Co 
Zaaiplaats 
OTH. 
Alliance an 
T. M. Birke 
Bristol Wa 
Cables Inve 
Courage an 
Derby Gas 
Electrical | 
Fleming Re 
Wm. Franc 
Friary, Hol 
Grand Can 
Arthur Gui 
G.H. Heat! 
W.T. Hen] 
Holborn an 
Houghton } 
Improved \ 
Internation 
Isaac Hold 
ackson Br 
don anc 
.and J. M 
ants * 
Merchants. 
Northampt 
North Cent 
Odhams Pr 
Reckitt anc 
mn’'s R 


BURMA 
British tax, 
ax free, a 


NATIO} 
distributioy 
anuary 16 


SH 


BALT 
Tevenucs 








~~ ee 


— © 





SS 


OTHER STATISTICS 











DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 


























Tot 
* Interim} Date of | Comparison vi 
Name of Company or Pay- with 
+ Final | ment Last Year | Latest | Previous 
by Year 
% 
RAILWAYS J | 
EEE .corcerccsere .18 | eT | 
Great WSINSURANCE “ $%*| Aug. 18 | t% | | 
ederated Employers Insurance... | 6d, p.s.* | Same a 
A TEA AND RUBBER | 
Kuala Kangsar ..... sahtadhbasleanbantih 5%°* a 34°%* | 
MINING : wei 
Broken Hill S. .........0.ceeceeeseaes {1/3 ps * bj Sept. 15 eeereyt... ft . 
Burma Corporation .........+0:0.+0+. 11 nee Sept. 28 /6 annas p.s.t} 18) anns.| 12 anns, 
S. $$ | pgs. 
Ipoh Tin Dredging ........:+.seseee- 2/6 pst Aug. 28! 2/-p.s.t 3/6 p.s. | 3/- Ds 
at Tin sacstessasesoniosunetenin O44 *| Aug. 18 | a ceor aera 
Taiping Consolidated ..,........... 74%*| Aug. 24; Same a 
SON TIN i on ce csissiscsrsvrces wes). ne ay 3 
OTHER COMPANIES | 
Alliance and Dublin, etc. Gas ... 4%* oe | Same Fs 
T.M. Birkett and Sons ........-... 10 | Aug.12| First | 10 | °<. 
Bristol Waterworks ............c0000s 34%*|Sept.7; Same {| .. |... 
Cables Investment Trust ............ ont. | 148 S oak. aka t a 
Courage and Company.............+. oo Same al ee 
ete ‘yea vdupetineae ope° Aug. 17 | 34%* si 
trical n. of Yorks ......... a a aes 
en | RE ee 1/- ps *} Sept. 1 Same ae exe 
Wm. France and Fenwick ......... 24%*| Sept. 1 “ "ae Gers 
Friary, Holroyd and Healy’s ...... B%t|  -.. Same 13 13 
Grand Canal Company of Dublin | 2-} |. | Same eee TLS 
GOOD ides dened cabiiiosiice | 37% gaasl I Same e Bei @ 
os ~ cag company 5°," Sept. 1 | Saine jn wae 
/. T. Henley’s Telegraph............ ly Ss Se ae 
Holborn and Frascati ...... 4*| Sept. 1 | a Base A al 
Houghton Main Colliery ............ rere 74 2, 
Improved Wood Pavement ......... 5%*| Aug. 16 | Same ee ae 
Stet Tn | Hm 2 Bie | ins | ie 
Jucison Bros. (Knottingley) ...... | $%%*| Aug.14; 2% | | oe 
ata | ae IR oon] Sept 1} Rees “ee se 
. pen tpeteemnnatens tects } %T| ree 5% ' 5t | 
lec el elanptesdoptensionsed 3400 Sept ee ok ee =e 
! /arehousing ............ 11% hie ol Same oe 
ey ar a Light cniel | aoe Aug. 24 | Same . ve 
North Central Wagon ............... | Se eee a 
Seen Seppertios andenpregheraniee 38 Sent - i gee a PS ae 
5 Sage cenvengesosesnres | 1/- p.s. . | Same 
Redfern’s Rubber Works ............ Bes Fo, e| nia” Ser 
SOMO SWOG o......oeecescsesceesssoce | 2a%¢iSept.15| Same | ... | 
Shanksand Company ............... 3%*| Oe Gea he aes 
Sheffield Cabinet ........0.s000cs00.- $%°*|Sept. 1} Same | ... | ws 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee............... 134| a 10 | 12 | 10 
Tunnel P. Cement “ A and“ B” | ON") ks Same SY mae | ene 
Caited ae 5+ oe Same | . 7 5 
on Combe, eB 3S. 5 5205550600, 3y%f.. TKR UTC Tl 
1 MUD: dhanecuasubdchsakdbindeases 4%*| July 31 Same ore | eee 
Yorkshire Electric Power ......... 6* hes. 3 | ‘ ‘ee 








§ For 11} months. (6) Per 5s. share. (c) Per {1 share. Tax free. 


W. T. HENLEY’S TELEGRAPH WORKS.—Interim 5 per cent. on ordinary 
(against 7} per cent. last year before issue of 100 per cent. share bonus). 


GRAND UNION CANAL.—The ivi vill not be 
: ; . payment of a preference dividend will no 
considered until the completion of the year’s accounts. 


CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST.—Final dividend of 3 per cent., making 5 per 
Cent., against 1} per cent. for the initial 11} month period. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL OF CANADA.—Dividend for third quarter of 
Cts. per common share; same as for previous quarters of 1937, but 15 cts. more than 
third quarter of last year. 


4, GUINNESS, SON AND COMPANY.—Final dividend of 12 per cent. and bonus 
Per cent., making 29 per cent. (same). 


, NGLISH VELVET AND CORD DYERS’ ASSOCIATION.—It has been decided 
defer the 5 per cent. preference dividend for the half-year to June 30th last until 
‘counts for 1937 are available. 


peURMA CORPORATION.— Final dividend of 11 annas per share free of Indian and 
an tax, or, at Is. 6d. per rupee, 12-375d. net per Rs. 9 share. This makes 18} annas 
free, against 12 annas, for year. 


NATIONAL INVESTMENT GROUP CERTIFICATES.—A second income 


—hene . t ub-unit, for the period 
anuary 16 to July _— September Ist of 3-6d. net per s 








SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


RAILWAYS 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD.—Railway operating 
S79, 4ens for the first six months of 1937 were $88,011,669 against 

e026 in 1936, Operating expenses were $66,178,562 and $60,159,857, 
$2 rf - net revenue thus being $21,833,107, (an, increase ot 
ith $12.1) i ing i 13,763,860, comp 
With $12,114 255, railway operating income of $ 


BANKS 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—Net profits for 
& year to June 30, 1937, were £247,435, against (234,480. To reduction 
mon Premises, ,006 ; 4 cent. preference dividend for six 
Pa ths £42,347 ; frat ordinary dividend for six months, at 6-23 per cent. 
“*, £66,866; carried forward, £103,337. 


(Continued on page 320) 
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TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


STATISTICS FOR JUNE 1937 
(Revenue calculated on basis of {7 0s. 0d. per fine ounce) 


Name of Mine and Tons Output Net ; Working 
Group Milled | Fine ozs. a> om “Conte Profit os - 
er Ton 








































































































——- merican 
ation 
Brakpan Mines ...... 135,500 
Daggafontein Mines... | 132,500 132,048 
Springs Mines .......,. 150,700 160,411 
West Springs ......... 92,000 41,081 
Central Mining— 7 
City Dee am 
y D vecesseseeevens 108,900 20,795 | 145,708 20,034 23 3-3 
Cons Main Reef ...... 164, 30,650 | 214,512 50,072 20 0-6 
Crown Mines ......... 346,000 83,028 | 582,021 242,430 19 76 
Durban Roodpt. Deep | 104,000 20,889 | 146,220 30,087 | 22 4-0 
East Rand Prop. ...... 209, 46,100 93,365 21 11-9 
Geldenhuis Dee Sbiods 62,100 9,782 16,035 16 11-0 
Modderfontein B....... 90,000 15,294 44,435 13 11-2 
Modderfontein East... 112,000 22,601 56,289 18 2-5 
New Modderfontein... 195,000 39,010 126,027 15 1-6 
Nourse Mines ......... 82,000 16,763 23,511 22 11-0 
Rose Deep............... 74,000 12,896 14,970 20 5:1 
General Mining 
Van Ryn Gold ......... 60,200 7,205} 17 1 
West Rand Cons. ... 170,000 237,325 98,020 16 8 
, Goldfields 
Simmer and Jack...... 104,000 21,852 | 152,961 48,346 20 2-1 
Robinson Deep......... 112,000 26,758 | 187,251 80,000 19 1-8 
Sub-Nigel ............... 58,000 41,825 | 292,728 197,072 32 11-8 
Vogestruisbult} pidibch 60,000 12,343 86,404 15,240 23 8-7 
Luipaards Vleit ...... 44,500 9,156 64,094 15,252 22 3-7 
Johnnies Group 
East Champ D’or...... 13,000 20,463 3,502 26 2 
Government Areas ... | 216,000 454,113 265,218 17 8 
Langlaagte Estate ... 94,000 105,365 20,209 is § 
New State Areas ...... 124,000 263,805 152,036 18 3 
Randfontein Estates 392,000 453,789 135,129 16 5 
Van Ryn Deep ...... 107,000 140,360 48,116 17 4 
Witwatersrand ...... 88,000 95,743 13,522 19 0 
Johnnies Group Total |1,034,000 1,533,638 637,732 17 6 
Union Corporation 
East Geduld ............ 123,000 36,073 | 252,200 | 105,619 | 146,581 
Geduld Prop. " 108,000 27,022 190,049 77,521 112,528 
Modder. Deep 49,500 6,774 47,558 39,510 8,048 
Other Mines 
Glynn's Lydenburg* 8,500 2,664 18,596 a 5,130 31 8-2 
New Kleinfontein ... 70,000 12,870 89,994 64,820 25,174 18° 6 
Transvaal Gold* ...... 24,500 4,259 29,797 wai 4,021 21 0-5 
Witwatersrand Deep 46,600 8,059 56,280 48,772 7,508 , 





* Revenue from gold based on a price of £6 19s. 6d. per fine ounce. + The decrease 
in profit is due to the loss of tonnage in consequence of the accident to the skip at the 
beginning of the month. ~ The tonnage milled includes 15,000 tons from low grade 
surface dumps accumulated during the development period. 


TRANSVAAL OUTPUT, EMPLOYMENT AND WORKING 
PROFIT.—Gold output, June, 1937: Witwatersrand, 954,568 fine 
ounces; outside districts, 24,501 fine ounces; total, 979,069 fine ounces. 
Value for purposes of declaration, £7 0s. Od. Total output, May, 1937: 
946,183 fine ounces. The number of natives employed at end of June was: 
Gold mines, 295,869; coal mines, 15,520; total, 311,389. Total estimated 
working profit for June, 1937 : Witwatersrand, {2,619,460 ; outside districts 
£9,151; total, £2,628,611. Comparable figures for May, 1937 : Witwaters- 
rand, £2,607,316; outside districts, £9,271; total, £2,616,587. 





OIL OUTPUTS 


British CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, Lrp.—Production for the week 
ended July 24th: 14,221 barrels. Production for the week ended July 
31st, 13,322 barrels. 

Pua@nix Or AND TRANSPORT Company, Ltp.—Production for July, 
1937. The gross production of crude oil of the Phoenix group tor July was 
49,688 tons. 


THE BANK AS 


EXECUTOR 


This is one of the many services which 


BARCLAYS 


BANK 


LIMITED 
renders to its customers. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any Branch or from 


THE TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


37, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
27, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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(Continued from page 319) 
MISCELLANEOUS 


DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING.—Davy and United 
Engineering Company, Ltd., report an advance in net profits in the year 


L 
to March 3lst last of £21,591 to £44,297. Dividend is raised from 5 per 
cent. to 7} per cent., and carry forward is up from £7,034 to £21,859. 


CALGARY DEBENTURE PLAN.—Debenture holders are notified 
that a plan of adjustment has been approved by the City of Calgary and 
is recommended for acceptance by the Debenture Holders’ Committee. 
To become effective, the plan requires approval of holders of 60 per cent. 
of the debentures. Committee urges that all holders should communicate 
with Bank of Montreal, 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, to obtain 
complete details. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA.—Consolidated state- 
ment for three months to June 30, 1937, shows net income of $1,695,279, 
after charging Federal income tax provision. 


JOHN GREENWOOD MILLERS (1934).—Combined trading 
results of operating companies, after depreciation, tax, etc., £58,369, 
against £51,576; dividends payable by subsidiaries £53,250 net, against 
kara and £5,000 to reserve, as before. J. Greenwood : gross dividends 

om subsidiary £70,530 (£59,616) ; net profit £52,399 (£44,956). Forward, 
£7,407. 

NORTH CENTRAL WAGON.—Total profits, £117,049 or £3,754 
more. Net profits, £47,839 (£3,623 increase) after £15,250 tax (against 
£13,435), and interest of £51,655. To reserve, £10,000 (£8,000); carry 
forward, £6,971 (£7,151). 


SHELL UNION OIL.—Consolidated Income Account for the quarter 
ended June 30th showed gross operating earnings of $66,035,290 and costs 
of $50,481,356, against $57,039,774 and $42,309,313, respectively, for 1936 

2nd quarter). After depreciation, etc., of $9,309,750 (against $8,817,554), 
interest and taxes, net income from operation was $4,806,448, against 
$4,710,032, excluding profit on a sale. 


PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY.—<Accounts for the vear to 
March 31, 1937, show a revenue surplus of £1,533,726, against £1,585,925. 
Tax absorbed £57,444, interest £1,211,306, redemption funds £237,894, 
and maintenance reserve £100,000 (against £50,000, and £50,000 to general 
reserve). Carry forward, £404,705. 


S. HOFFNUNG AND COMPANY.—Total income for year to 
March 31, 1937, £63,029 against £61,710 for preceding year. Ordinary 
dividend is raised from 5 per cent. to 7} per cent. Carry forward raised 
from £13,151 to £16,994. 


NUTTALL’S BREWERIES.—Trading profit for year to June 30, 
1937, after depreciation, £123,738 against £116,859. Ordinary dividend 
raised from 2} per cent. to 5 per cent. To write off balance of expenses 
of debenture issue, £8,000, To licensed houses improvement fund, £6,000 
as before. To depreciation fund, £1,500 as before. Carry forward £3,734. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY.—The consolidated income 
for year to June 30th shows operating revenues $119,162,690 (increase 
of 6-74 per cent.), including electric revenues of $94,445,857. Balance 
available for common stock, $17,257,325 (32-12 per cent. increase), equal 
to $2-01 per share, against $1-52 a year ago. Depreciation took 12-18 
per cent. of revenues, or $1-69 per share. 

AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, LTD. 
—The sale to the Union Government has been concluded of a large area 
of land (excluding mineral rights) for white settlement purposes. Negotia- 
tions are proceeding for the sale of further areas. 
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EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION, LTD 
Corporation has purchased the ordinary shares of the Wisbech Elec The 
Light and Power Company, Ltd., from the B.E.T. Electricity oe 
Company, Ltd. The Wisbech undertaking is adjacent to the an Ply 
companies already controlled by Edmundsons. eas of 


GOVERNMENT LIFE ANNUITIES.—The National Debt Of 
announces that under the Finance Act, 1937, the commission of 9. a” 
cent. previously charged where an annuity is purchased for mae 
abolished; also the a allowed for completion of purchase js incre is 
to a maximum of 15 days. Full a of the arrangements io 
grant of annuities may be obtajned from the department. the 


U.S. HIRE PURCHASE FINANCE COMPANY.—Total volum 
business of $776,960,975 is announced for the six months ended June 30th 
last. Net profits, $11,573,865, compared with $9,757,387 for the first th 
months of 1936, or, after preference dividends, $11,370,490 for the common 
stock, equivalent to $3-43 per share, against $3-16 per share. mon 


SHOP INVESTMENTS, LTD.—To finance the purchase of the ca ital 
of Multiple Shop Premises, Ltd., at £200,000, an issue of 800 000 5s 
ordinary shares is being made to the vendors. At a meetirig on August 8rd. 
shareholders approved the increase in authorised capital from £150 000 to 
£400,000, the new issued capital being £300,000. rea ? 


EXTERNAL DEBT OF HONDURAS.—tThe Council of Foreign 
Bondholders have, in accordance with the arrangement of March 9, 199% 
received the stipulated sum of £20,000 for debt redemption for the half-year 
to July 31, 1937, ; 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY.—The consolidated 
income account for the 12 months to June 30, 1937, shows operating 
profit of $6,478,979, net income being $4,826,405, after de reciation 
$478,864 and taxes $1,173,709. Common stock earnings of $1-66 for the 
12 months compare with $1-54. For the 6 months to June 30th last 
net income was $2,085,334, and common stock earnings $0-67, * 


BULGARIAN EXTERNAL LOANS.—The League Loans Committee 
(London), the Council of Foreign Bondholders, and other organisations 
announce that although the majority of coupons have already been 
surrendered in acceptance of the Bulgarian Credit Bank’s offer concession 
partly paid coupons of Bulgarian loans, the payments offered will remain 
available for a further three months, i.e. to October 30, 1937, 


OTTOMAN RAILWAY HOLDING COMPANY.—Net profits of 
the company for the year to June 30, 1937, £30,394. After adding £1,677 
brought forward, and deducting £29,528 interest, there remains (2,543 to 
be carried forward for future interest or redemption. Interest at 2} per 
—_ will be paid on September 1, 1937, to the “A” and “B” stock 

olders. 


OLYMPIA, LTD.—Although profits for the half-year to Junv 30, 1937, 
are practically the same as for the same period in 1936, consideration of an 
interim ordinary dividend is being postponed. 


ASSOCIATED PROVINCIAL PICTURE HOUSES.—Net profits 
to May 31, 1937, £123,165, an increase of £7,929. Tax £5,499, against 
£6,905; depreciation £26,000 (same); preference dividend, £7,500; to 
reserve, £15,000 (same) ; carry forward, £89,475. 

BRAZILIAN WARRANT AGENCY AND FINANCE COMPANY. 
—Mr Arthur Whitworth, at last week’s meeting of the company, referred 
to the improvement in the position of Cambuhy Coffee and Cotton. Their 
own company’s trading profits had been nearly stationary, but a profit on 
exchange had been recorded. The chairman gave his impressions of a 
nen visit to Brazil, and referred to possible Sevelopment opportunities 
in future. 





SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 











Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
Balance | ..fter | Amount wee Period Last 

idiaaie Year Soom — a ~ ore Dividend Carrie to Year 

Ending Last ; Stes : Reserve, | Balance 

account | Dele | Dict | Preee | Ontinary |peoreda:| Forward] et. | Di 
Interest Amount] Amount | Rate | 10, ete- Profit | en 
os : fel ae ER ed aad Se ek be 
All Saints’ Brewery ......... June 30 27,629 17,193, 44,822) 2,529 11,589 | 25 | 30,704, 15,781 42 
Colchester Brewing .......... | June 30 56,947) 16,293, 73,240|| 3.971, 91442 | 10 59,827), 14,778 20 
Friary Holroyd and Healy's | June30| 26,619) 139,161) 165,780|| 20,935} 77.018 | 13 40,000} 27,827)| 137,791, 13 


Guinness (A.), Son and Co. | June30| 910,244) 1,925,554| 2,835,798|| 90,750) 1,642,500 | 29 














32 | a 
| 200,000/ 902'548|/2,025,873 29 
| *** 





Showells Brewery ............ June 30) 25,181) 36,128, 61,309 10.436, ' 18100 | 30 32,773), 31,682 30 
Watney Combe Reid.......... | | | 127,416(a)| 4(a) |, | { 40) 
atney Combe Rei June 30! 318,334) 1,174,143) 1,492,477 | 84,247 { 608'29840)| 1945) | 350,000) 325,586 |/1,128,926 {180 
Financial, Land, etc. Hi 
Cambuhy Coffee................ Dec. 31 wi 32,965 32,965 bs a 29400 | 7 “ei 3,565||Dr. 4,606 * 
Kevi aaete | : a 
epitigalla ................:.+. macwr 3: | ieee ete. 3,719 |4-:16 | 2,500 983\|Dr. 410, ... 
TR ark sbedh-o<dpesiie Apr. 30 10,858, 10,062) 20,920 | 8,508 | 18 | 7 11,412, 5,411, 10 
extiles ; sae 
Isaac Holden and Sons... | June30| 16,875] 39,713, 56,588 8,224, 27187 | 1088 | 500| 13,676), 48,240 1318 
Kelsall and Kemp............. June 30} 42,737) 55,314) 98.051 a1 175 17.016 = | o | 59860), 44,533 5 
Tootal Broad haret ae isc. June 30| 67,085, 253,476) 320,561|| 15,125} 80,367 | 124 | 113,000} 112,069) 194,891 10 
rusts ' ee 
Cables Investment............. June 30 8,102) 229 349) 237,451); 90,000} 100,000 | | 
349) ; Si 451|| 105,725 
Edinburgh and Dundee Inv. | June 30| 20,224) 73,911 94:135|| 24.498 19,869+ it 30,000) 19°769 | 60,504, 64 
Sec. Clydesdale Investment July 1 | 17,906) 29,817) 47,723] 11,469] 7,633 | 5 10,000, 18,621) 24816 ¢ 
ec. Scot. Western ........... uly , 45,268, 77 . a0! 436. 5 
Other ee | 507 mee 12,134 4 10,000} 32,436)| 37,605, 

i. Prov. Picture?..t.. May 31 69,215) 123,164; 192,379/] 7,500, 42 5\| 115,235, $6 
Goulding, (W. and H. M.)... | June 30 6,532) 33,249| 39.781) 6,874 18,900 8 eno TF 008 33.491, 6 
Gabriel Wade and English | May 31 41,877, 1.0,.83) 162,160|| 16,250 26 480 8 78.000, 41.430 67,700) 5 
Greenwood, (J.) Millers...... June 26/ = 1,245, 52,399! §3,644/| 14.5181 31719 | 12 7407), 44,955 1 
Frank Mason and Co. ...... Mar. 31/ = 1,929 17,202). 19,131] 11,344. "5,000| 2.788|| 12,965) 
Jones’ Sewing Machine...... May 31 | 4,186) 8,230) 12,416| 2/949 4084 a , 5383), 7,460) 6 
N. Central Wagon............. June 30| 7,152) 47,589 54.741|| 12.289) 25.481 10,000, 6,971), 43,966 13 
Owen and Robinson ...,..... May 31 | 11,484, 5,574 17,058}; 2,100 2.450 “78 1000| 11.508), 5,606) 73 
United Canners .....4...00-44. May 31 6,267, 6,497 12,764|| |. 5,062 | 5 2'500! 5.2011) 13,444'_§ 


(a) Preferred ordinary. (6) Deferred ordinary. 


+ Excludes 2 per cent. interim dividend paid out of previous year’s revenue: 


§ Tax free. * Capital since reorganised. 
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SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


Business on the principal commodity markets was restricted 
by holiday influences during the past week and price fluctua- 
tions were generally confined within narrow limits, Quotations 
showed no definite trend. 

After remaining steady for most of the period under review, 
wheat prices suffered a sharp relapse on Wednesday owing to 
the arrival in Liverpool of samples of Russian wheat; no 
business was transacted, however, and it is not known what 
supplies Russia has available for export purposes. Linseed 
was also easier in unison with wheat, while maize declined 
in response to good reports of the United States crop. No 
tea auctions were held in Mincing Lane this week, but the 
market in raw sugar was quiet with prices showing little 
alteration. Bacon, butter and cheese were all firm in price, 
but potatoes suffered a notable decline, due to heavy arrivals 
and a poor demand. 

The receipt of further bearish crop reports was the reason 
for the renewed decline in cotton. Wool, by contrast, remained 
firm, the carry-over in Australasia being the smallest for many 
years. Price movements on the Metal Exchange were small, 
but a feature of the market was the growing premium on 
eectrolytic copper over the standard cash quotation, the 
reason being the small stocks of electrolytic. Tin, like copper, 
was a shade dearer, while spelter enjoyed a further modest 
rise on the anticipation of an increase in United States imports. 
The rubber market was dull, and prices showed little net 
change on the week. 

After last week’s decline, prices in the United States were 
generally a shade firmer. Thus Moody’s daily index of staple 
commodity prices (December 31, 1931 = 100) was 206-5 on 
Wednesday, against 205-2 a week earlier, 207-1 a month ago 
and 182-2 on the same day last year 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—The holiday and the strikes of haulage hands at a 
number of pits have shortened supplies to some extent, but by the end of 
this week the aren should show improvement. There is a strong inland 
demand for all industrial fuels. Demand for steams is at a high level. 
House coal continues very quiet, there being no reduction in prices of best 
ad selected qualities. Gas coal requirements are on a smaller scale. 
Furnace coke is in very short supply, with a constantly increasing demand. 
Large selected patent oven coke is 30s.-31s. 6d. per ton on rail at ovens, 
and coke nuts are similarly quoted. Export demand has fallen away, and 
inquiries are negligible. For August the Midland Amalgamated District 
Quota Committee have arranged the following percentages : output supply 
and inland, 60 per cent. ; export, 70 per cent. 
_ NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—The North East coal market is firm with 
indications that it will strengthen further by the end of the month. North- 
umberland steam collicries continue to work regularly and have little 
coal for sale after the end of this month. In Durham prime gas coals would 
welcome more prompt trade, but other sections are very steady, coking 
classes being particularly firm. Patent oven coke is firm under a brisk 
home demand. 

GLASGOW.—Outputs are again at normal levels after the holidays. 
In the main they are being well taken up, and prices hold firmly to recent 
levels, New inquiry on export account is quiet, but contract orders absorb 
the bulk of available production, and only washed treble nuts and the 
: y classes of steam can be had for new prompt business. In some 
cases the price for trebles, at around 20s., is below that for doubles and 
singles, Coastwise business proceeds on steady lines, and in the inland 
branch the resumption at the industrial works has been beneficial. House- 
a demand is still dragging, but a beginning is now being made by the 
“pots of the stocking of supplies for autumn needs. 

CARDIFF.— Business has been interrupted this week by the August 
Bank holidays. The collieries were idle for three days and shipments at 
~ docks were wholly suspended on Monday and partly on Tuesday. 

Xports in the coastwise and foreign trades last week further improved 
‘o 492,400 tons, and by the end of July the increase for the current year 
totalled nearly 2} million tons. The Portuguese Railways have placed a 
contract for 35,000 tons of small coals to be delivered during the next four 
om, but otherwise the market has been featureless. Prices are un- 
“anged, but they are expected to become firmer for large descriptions as 
‘result of the week’s restriction of output and the reduction of the stocks 
at colliery and dock sidings. 


IRON AND STEEL 


,SHEFFIELD.—The holiday has done something to relieve the pressure 
: business in the iron and steel market. There was, however, but a brief 
“pension of deliveries under contract, so that not much was accomplished 
rade ey of catching up with arrears. Consumption continues on the up- 
~ Producers have scarcely anything to offer, and are fully booked 
d yume months to come. Forge, foundry and basic pig iron are in heavy 
“mand, but business is on a very limited scale. A few contracts for 
here — arranged, but the outlook for supplies continues to be 
=e obscure. More business is being offered in finished iron than makers 
or the moment prepared to accept. 
are fi ‘ction of all classes of steel continues to expand, and consumers 
mi roy: it difficult to place orders. Makers are still unable fully to cope 
t ow of orders for basic and acid billets, in spite of the fact that 
a = 'S continual expansion of output. Structural steel demands show 
“Ady increase, and the requirements for special steels are becoming 
hot subj The steel scrap tion is rather less harassing, but iron material 
et to control is tching higher prices. . 
and IDDLESBROUGH.—The statistics covering the shipment of iron 
desi — from the Tees during the month of July are indicative of makers 
coast ‘0 retain the trade. Only 300 tons of pig iron were shipped 
took ye: and none went to Scotland, a market which in ordinary times 
thousands of tons of Cleveland foundry pig iron. Shipments of pig 
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iron overseas amounted to 4,667 tons, of which Sweden took 2,100 tons 
a a and oor tons ; nanan 265 tons, and smaller 
r countries. ipments of manufactur ee 
47,474 tons, of which 29,648 ions went abroad. eee 
Steel makers have orders on their books which will keep them well 
occupied into next year, and local firms have recently secured contracts for 
plant required in other districts which will increase the demand for con- 
structional and other steel. Pig-iron prices are unchanged, but ferro- 
manganese has been increased by {£2 per ton, making the price £18 15s. 
per ton to home users. Blast furnace coke and heavy steel scrap in good 
demand with prices unchanged. Imports of foreign ore into the Tees during 
July amounted to 199,548 tons, compared with 173,295 tons in Tune. 
al works annual holidays will take place during the third week of this 
month, when the foundries and steel works will be idle for a few days, 
giving the opportunity for repairs and renewals. i 
The output of steel ingots in the first half of the year was approximately 
1,385,000 tons—not 245,000 tons, as was stated last week. The latter 
figure related to production in June. 


GLASGOW.—Business has now been resumed at practically all plants. 
The situation in regard to supplics of material is improving. A number of 
additions and improvements to plant are being carried out and, when 
compieted, will considerably increase home production. Supplies of Con- 
tinental material are also on a more extensive scale. There seems every 
prospect that business will be carried out under less difficult conditions 
than have been ruling within the past few months. Order books are well 
filled and work already on hand will absorb all the possible production for 
some months tocome. At the same time there is much new business on the 
market and buyers are willing to place orders even when promises of 
delivery are quite indefinite. 

CARDIFF.—All the tinplate and sheet works in South Wales are idle 
this week, and most of the men are receiving holidays with pay. Produc- 
tion in the week ended July 24th attained the exceptionally high percentage 
of 78-32 of allotted output capacity. Shipments of tinplates at Swansea 
last week totalled 8,515 tons, compared with 9,328 tons the previous week, 
and 4,870 tons in the corresponding week last year, and stocks have in- 
creased from 1,518 tons to 2,808 tons, compared with 9,524 tons at the 
corresponding period of 1936. Prices of tinplates, sheets, bars, ingots, and 


pig iron are unaltered. 
OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—Turnovers on the London Metal Exchange tended to 
increase this week owing to rising consumptive demand and a modest 
amount of speculative buying. As oy were firmly held the cash price 
closed 13s, 9d. up on the week at £57 10s. The backwardation has now 
disappeared completely, but there is a new feature, the expanding margin 
between the standard price and the price for electrolytic copper. In the 
last few days this margin was nearly £8, against a normal level of £4 only. 
The unusual premium on electrolytic copper is, of course, due to the low 
level of electrolytic stocks in this country. In New York the export price has 
improved in the last few days and is again well above the domestic price, 
which remained at 14 cents per Ib. Unless, however, London quotations 
and the New York export price show further rises, no increase in the U.S. 
domestic quotation is anticipated. 

Sales on the London Metal Exchange: Nil on Monday, against 1,250 
tons last week; 1,800 tons on Tuesday, against 750 tons last week; 600 
tons on Wednesday, against 1,150 tons last week. Domestic spot was 
quoted at 14-20 cents per Ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 14-07} 
cents a week ago and 14-15 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
price for standard cash in London was £57 10s. to £57 Ils. 3d. per ton, 
compared with £56 15s. to £56 16s. 3d. a week ago. Stocks of refined 
copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 9,323 tons, 
showed a decrease of 417 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 9,524 tons, 
were 443 tons smaller. 

LEAD AND SPELTER.—As in the preceding week, lead eased slightly, 
while spelter showed a certain improvement. The spelter price is now again 
well above the lead quotation and as the premium on forward spelter shows, 
this difference may widen even further in favour of spelter. The strong 
position of the latter is largely due to buying on the belief that the United 
States may import rising quantities of spelter in the immediate future. 
Lead on the other hand is at present somewhat neglected owing to the 
better supply conditions and the reduced demands of the building trade. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange: Nil tons on Monday, 
against 500 tons last week; 1,950 tons on Tuesday, against 1,650 tons 
last week; 1,400 tons on Wednesday, against 1,150 tons last week. The 
New York quotation on Wednesday was 6-25 cents per lb., against 6-00 
cents a weck ago and 6-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month 
was {22 10s. to £22 11s. 3d. per ton, compared with £22 13s, 9d. to £22 15s. 
last week. 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange: Nil tons on Monday, 
against 475 tons last week; 2,350 tons on Tuesday, against 1,050 tons 
last week; 1,850 tons on Wednesday, against 800 tons last weck. Wednes- 
day’s quotation in East St. Louis was 7-00 cents per Ib., against 7-00 cents 
the week before and 6-75 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s official 
closing quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands ” for shipment 
during the current month was £23 2s. 6d. to £23 3s. 9d. per ton, against 
£22 18s, to £22 16s, 3d. last week. 

TIN.—Tin improved on balance by 15s., closing on Wednesday at 
£262 15s. per ton. The basic position of the market has remained more 
or less unchanged during the past few days, the only feature of the week 
being the publication of the July statistics. These show, according to 
A. Strauss and Company, Ltd., a rise of 2,642 tons to 23,707 tons in the 
world’s visible supply ; but this increase was largely due to the postponement 
of certain deliveries in the United States. Consequently, world deliveries, 
at 9,177 tons, reached a new low level for the current year in July and were 
1,851 tons down on the month. In the United States deliveries declined 
in July by 1,665 tons to only 4,980 tons. On the other hand, new supplies 
were 2354 tons up during the past month and thus reached 11,970 tons. 
The increase, however, was solely due to the rise in Straits shipments 
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during July from 6,390 tons to 9,279 tons. Supplies from other sources 
were actuaily 535 tons lower in July, In spite of the large increase in stocks, 
therefore, the July figures were not very encouraging. They showed no 
fundamental change in the position, and as the postponed deliveries will be 
made up in August it would not be surprising to see again a reduction in 
visible supplies in the next statistics unless exports from non-Malayan 
countries show a more satisfactory trend. bs 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: Nil tons on Monday, 
against 250 tons last week; 300 tons on Tuesday, against 300 tons last 
week ; 275 tons on Wednesday, against 325 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 59-124 cents per Ib., against 59-12} cents a 
week ago and 59-75 cents a month ago. Wednesday's official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £262 15s. to £263 5s. per ton, 
compared with £262 to ~~ 10s. a week ago. Stocks of tin in London 
and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 2,063 tons, a decrease of 
12 tons on the week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium ingots and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was quoted at £13 10s. to £13 10s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., 
the same as last week. Chinese antimony was quoted at £69 to £70 per ton, 
ex warehouse, the same as last week. Chinese wolfram for August-— 
September ” shipment was quoted at 73s. to 75s. per unit, c.i.f., compared 
with 71s. to 73s. last week. Refined platinum was quoted on Wednesday 
at £10 5s. per ounce compared with £10 5s. a week earlier. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—The market has been unsettled by the 
further downward movement in raw cotton rates, a fresh low level being 
established. Since the middle of March American futures in Liverpool 
have declined 2d. a lb. There is no probability of any revival of demand in 
varn and piece goods until there is more stability in values. In the mean- 
time order lists of spinners and manufacturers tend to run down and con- 
tracts on the books are distinctly lighter than two to three months ago. 

The raw cotton situation has been affected by persistent bearish reports 
with regard to the crop in the United States. Conditions in the belt have 
so far been ideal but, of course, the month of August is always a critical 
period for the plants. Great interest is being taken in the crop estimate 
of the United States Government to be published on Monday next. It is 

enerally believed that market operators have discounted a forecast of 
fully 14,800,000 bales. The crop for the season just closed was only 
12,400,000 bales. American and Egyptian yarn prices have fallen in 
sympathy with the decline in the raw material, but spinners have been 
firm at the lower quotations. Business in all counts and qualities has been 
within narrow limits. There has been no improvement in the turnover 
in cloth. Buyers for foreign outlets and the home trade have operated 
from hand to mouth. Occasional instances are reported of narrow looms 
being stopped for want of orders. 

INTERNATIONAL COTTON LOOM FIGURES. —A_ world 
cotton loom census has just been conducted by the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations; and 
although it has not been possible to obtain returns from Italy, Spain, 
Russia and one or two South American and Asiatic countries, the figures 
are interesting. The total number of world looms as on December 31, 
1936, is given as 3,070,395, including both ordinary and automatic looms. 
There has been an increase in three years of 10,526 looms. Europe, 
however, showed a decrease of 34,378, while looms in Great Britain de- 
clined by 83,191 in three years, Great Britain possessing 504,773 looms, 
as against 587,964 looms in 1933. There was also a reduction in the 
U.S.A., the figure now being 573,452, as against 613,633 three years ago, 
a decline of 40,181 looms. Japan has increased her total looms from 
277,343 to 332,564. These figures, however, include 109,000 looms which 
are narrower than 16 ins. In Europe, the proportion of automatic looms 
to ordinary looms has increased with remarkable steadiness. The number 
of automatics is now 175,852, as against 132,087 three years previously. 
During that period the world total of automatic looms has increased from 
596,596 to 662,167. With regard to the number of looms stopped on 
December 3lst, Great Britain had 84,780, as against 155,140 three years 


ago. The total number of world looms stopped was 296,332, as against 
383,429 in 1933. 


COTTON PRICES 





Corres: 


July | July | July | Aug. | 1935 | 1996 





d. d. a a d. d. 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ......... Ib.| 7-02 | 6-71 | 6-36 | 6-14 | 6 69 | 6-99 
» Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair - 
eucbediseenseveucee’ perlb |10-06 | 9-94 | 9-60 | 9-48 | 8-15 [11-15 
Varns—G2's twist ..............0s.000 per Ib 14 13 13 13 1 11 
= 40's welt 20.0... ... ce csesens per Ib 13 12 12 24 10 il} 
= 60's twist (Egyptian) ...... per Ib 194 194 19; 18 153 17 
82-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16,32'sand|s dis dis. 4 
iP tb iccmeabiinsincdtiipice wuoanteunninewebes.ts 20 3/20 1/20 0 
36-in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32’s and 
S0n ditis, 88 yds, 18 by 16, tw ws (tel Sin a 
cvsese 4 
39-1n. ditto, 37} yds., 16 by 15, 8} Ib. ...... 10 6110 5/10 4 





WOOL.—Bradford.—The position of the wool market continues 
healthy, all the sound factors revealed at the recent London sales remainin, 
intact. There continues to be a satisfactory demand for both merinos 
crossbreds, and stocks of colonial wools are very small. Machinery is being 
kept running mostly full time, notwithstanding that the holiday period is 
now in full swing throughout the whole of the West Riding. Values for 
tops and yarns remain very firm. Already some good orders have been 
placed for both merinos and crossbreds covering requirements for next 
s , and some spinners, who cannot see lower merino values, have 

y covered of their requirements for the next three months. 
The tion of the raw material is good, consumption satisfactory and 
values The outlook for the new clip is satisfactory. 

AUSTRALASIAN WOOL STATISTICS.—According to cabled 
information ‘from Messrs Dalgety and any, production of wool in 
Australia and New Zealand (including wool exported on the skin) rose 
by 141,619 bales (40,956,744 Ibs.) from 3,844,574 bales (1,177,968,164 Ibs.) 
in 1935-36 to 3,986,223 bales (1,218,924,908 Ibs.) in 1936-37. The average 
price of Australian wool rose from {17 


12s. 3d. bale (144d. per Ib.) 
to £20 14s. 2d. per bale (163d. per Ib.), while that of New Zealand abvencell 
from £13 6s. 5d. per bale per lb.) to £22 6s. 8d. per bale (153d. per Ib.). 
Meanwhile, the 


carry-over of Australian wool was reduced by 28,764 to 
47,069 bales, and that of New Zealand wool by 14,332 to 13,198 bales. 
The combined carry-over thus amounts to 62,267 bales, against 105,363 
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bales at the end of the 1935-36 season, This is one of the smallest car. 
overs ever known. atry. 


RAYON PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION .— United Kingd 
output of staple fibre and rayon waste in June reached the record “| 
of 3,295,000 lbs,, the previous highest month being July, 1936 otal 
2,976,063 Ibs. Total output for the first six months of 193)“ 
16,283,000 Ibs., against 14,050,000 Ibs. in the i ahenant period in 1996: 
but as exports totalled 6,498,000 Ibs. against 4,293,000 Ibs., the amount 
retained at home was apenneniely the same in each vear.” Import.’ 
negligible. The output of ordinary ravon yarn in June was 10,768,000 ie 
against 9,450,000 Ibs. in May and 9,505,000 Ibs. in June last’ year The 
production was not, however, a record, being exceeded as recently - las 
April with 10,855,000 Ibs. Output in the first six months was 59,608 009 Ibs 
against 58,150,000 Ibs. . 

The excise returns give an indication of consumption and show thy 
the off-take in June was 11,338,000 Ibs. against 10,075,000 Ibs. in May 
and 9,027,000 Ibs. in June last year. The total for the first six months ¢f 
1937 was 61,318,000 ibs. against 55,071,090 Ibs. last year, which indicate 
that the stocks accumulated last year have been sold. After deduct) 
exports, which have shown a marked increase, actual consumption in the 
first six months of 1937 was 55,445,000 Ibs. against 51,927,000 Ibs. last year 
To these figures must be added imports of 600,000 Ibs. in each year. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—After remaining fairly steady in the early part of the periog 
under review, the markets turned quiet and easier. The news that samples 
of Russian wheat had reached Liverpool caused a sharp break on Wedne. 
day ; but there is no indication of the extent of Russia’s exportable surphy 
and little, if any, business has yet been transacted. 

On Wednesday last, “September” futures were quoted in Chicago at 
1134 cents per bushel, against 118} cents the week before and 125} cents a 
month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday : No. 1 Northern Manitoba 
(Atlantic) ex ship, 51s. 9d. per 496 Ibs., against 53s. 6d. last week; No, 2 
Northern Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 5ls., against 52s. 6d last week. 
According to the Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat and flour 
last week amounted to $22,000 quarters, against 751,000 quarters in the 
previous week and 1,238,000 quarters in the corresponding week a year ago, 


FLOUR.—Demand has been restricted by holiday influences and prices 
are again lower. Wednesday's London quotations (excluding quota pay- 
ments) were : Straight run, delivered Home Counties, 41s. 6d. per 280 Ibs, 
as against 42s. 6d. a week ago; delivered inner London, 4ls., as against 
42s. a week ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 39s. 6d. to 4ls., as against 
40s. 3d, to 41s. 9d. a week ago. Australian, ex store, 33s. 6d. to 33s, 9d, 
as against 33s. 6d. to 34s. a week ago. 


BARLEY.—The markets have a fairly steady tone, but business is 
limited. ‘‘ October” futures were quoted at 60} cents per bushel in 
Winnipeg on Wednesday, as against 65 cents last week. Quotations per 
448 lbs. in London on Wednesday were : “ English feed "’ at farm, 35s. to 
36s., as against 35s. to 36s. a week ago; “‘ English malting,” at farm, not 
quoted ; Californian, ex ship, 49s. 6d. to 63s., as against 49s. 6d. to 63s. a 
week ago. Chilean, brewing, ex ship, 46s. 6d. to 50s., as against 46s, 64. 
to 50s. a week ago. 


OATS.—On Wednesday,“ September” futures were quoted at 28} cents 

a bushel in Chicago, against 304 cents a week ago and 394 cents last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday : “‘ English Black,’’ at farm, 28s. to 2%, 
od 336 lbs., as against 28s, to 29s. a week ago; “‘ English White,” at farm, 
. to 29s., as against 28s. to 29s. a week ago; mixed Canadian feed 
(Vancouver), landed 26s. 9d. per 320 Ibs., as against 27s. 6d. a week ago. 


MAIZE.—The market has eased in response to good reports of the US. 
crop and on a poor demand. “September” futures were quoted on Wet- 
nesday at 97 cents per bushel in Chicago, against 97} cents a week ago, 
and 113} cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ Plate, 
landed, 28s. 3d. per 480 Ibs., as against 28s. 9d. a week ago; “ Plate,’ 
ex — 27s. 3d., as against 27s. 9d. a week ago; “ Plate,” “ July, 
27s. 3d., as against 27s. 9d. a week ago; yellow maize meal, ex what, 
a oe at £7 5s. to {7 7s. 6d. per ton, as against £7 7s. 6d. to {7 1%. 
ast week. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations for selected weeks in 1935-1937 :— 



























REST 2, . 31, | Aug., 5 | Dec. 30,} July 28,) Aug. 4 
ee 435° | toss” | “136° | reas J1937 | 1881 
Winnipeg (No. 1, Manitoba) 
—Cents per 60 Ib... .. ... 825 S48 1073 129 1379 | 1% 
Chicago (No. 2, Winter a 
Cents per 60 Ib. ..........000 11h | 113g | 135, | 124 


The visible supply of wheat in Canada amounts to 23,286,000 bushels, 
against 35,179, bushels last week and 70,348,000 bushels in the com 
sponding week last year. 

SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
table gives the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the barvé 
years 1933-34 to 1936-37, 


scepter tama tachi itt anai te irae tiibtindentaaericiarennemne TN 
1933-1934 | 1934-1985 | 1935-1996 | 1996-1987 








Estimated sales of home-grown Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. OF 
See 
whea' o47 
1 week to July 31 co.....ccccceece 131,384 57,403 43,950 | 110) 
° , 7 10 7,673 
48 weeks to July 31 ......... slenitne 10,212,096 |13,260,332_ 13,127,427 — 
Average price of English wheat a d. s. d. . 
cwt. Sic 8B TAIL 3 1 3 4 ' ? Re 
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OTHER FOODS 


CON.—Bacon continues in active demand with prices on the up- 


_ The official quotations (per cwt. for No. 1 Sizable) which formed the 
fasis for dealings on the London Provision Exchange this week were : 
English, 101s.; Canadian, 94s.; Danish, 100s. ; against 98s., 94s., and 100s. 

’ : i on last week included : Danish, 14,346 bales ; 

Canadian, 5,233 ; Dutch, 2,029; Lithuanian, 1,111; and Polish, 3,332; as 

ainst 13,886, 5,275, 2,261, 954, and 2,981 bales, respectively, in the 
previous week. 

UTTER.—The upward movement of prices continues and market 
conditions are firm. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London Provision 
Exchange on Wednesday were : New Zealand, finest salted, 119s. to 120s. ; 
Australian, choicest salted, 118s.; Danish, 124s.; compared with 118s, to 
119s., 117s. to 118s., and 124s., respectively, a week ago, 


CHEESE.—Cheese has been a steady market with prices showing little 
change. Quotations {per cwt.) on the London Provision Exchange on 
Wednesday were as follows : English cheddars, finest farmers, 84s. to 88s. ; 
Canadian, finest coloured, 73s.; and New Zealand, finest coloured, 71s. to 
Ns,; against 72s, to 73s. and 72s., respectively, a week ago. 


COCOA.—-The spot quotation in New York on Wednesday was 8} 
cents per Ib., as against 8% cents per Ib. last week. In London, on Wednes- 
day last, good fermented new crop, Accra, “‘ November-January,” was 
quoted at 38s. 9d. to 39s. sellers per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against 38s. 
aweek ago. Last week’s movements of cocoa in London were as follows : 
Landed, 3,204 bags ; delivered, for home consumption, 3,725 bags ; exported, 
10 bags ; stocks, 261,558 bags, against 162,778 bags a year ago. 


COFFEE.—On Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9} cents 
per Ib. in New York, as ~~. with 9} cents per Ib. last week and 9} 
cents per Ib. a month ago. ovements of coffee in London last week were 
as follows: Brazilian, landed, 6 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 
166 cwt.; exports, 9 cwt.; stocks, 1,841 cwt., against 10,211 a year ago. 
Central and other South American: Landed, 443 cwt.; delivered, for 
home enemenee 1,989 cwt.; exported, 624 cwt.; stocks, 101,804 cwt., 
against 101,378 last year. Other kinds : Landed, 1,464 cwt. ; delivered, for 
home consumption, 3,991 cwt.; exported, 796 cwt.; stocks, 102,370 cwt., 
gainst 145,933 last year. 


EGGS.—Prices remain unchanged on the week, and the market is 
steady. At Smithfield, on Wednesday, English (ordinary packing, Grade I, 
about 15-154 lb.) realised 15s. to 16s. per 120, against 15s. to 16s. last week; 
while Danish (15} Ib.) made Ils, to Ils. 3d., as against Ils. to 11s, 3d. 
last week. 


FRUIT.—The holiday season has resulted in a slackening of business at 
Covent Garden, states The Fruttgrower. English green apples are now 
in plentiful supply, demand being fairly good and prices moderate. Im- 

pears continue in active demand at unchanged prices. Raspberries, 
though plentiful, are selling well. Red currants are more in evidence than 
black; the green gooseberry season is now over. Loganberries maintain 
their price. The demand for hothouse grapes is less active and prices are 
easier, Melons, es, and nectarines are enjoying a steady sale. There 
isa better supply of English plums. Oranges, lemons, and grapefruit are 
in good supply, but prices are fairly well maintained. 


MEAT.—At Smithfield market on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled 
hindquarters were quoted at 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. per 8 Ibs., as compared 
with 4s, 6d. to 4s. 10d. a week ago. New Zealand frozen mutton was 
4. 6d. to 4s. 2d. per 8 Ibs., against 3s. 4d. to 4s. a week ago. According 
to the Smithfield Market official report, supplies during last week amounted 
to 8,994 tons, an increase of 579 tons on the corresponding week last year. 
Beef and veal accounted for 4,981 tons, mutton and lamb 2,883, and pork 
and bacon 619, as compared with 4,782, 2,529 and 655 tons, respectively, 
in the same week of 1936, 


PEPPER.—On Wednesday, white Muntok, August-October, was 
quoted at 4d. per Ib., sellers, c.i.f. Rotterdam-Hamburg, against 4}d. 
t lb, a week earlier. Black Lampong, spot, in bond, was quoted at 
. per Ib., sellers, compared with 3d. per Ib. last week. Movements of 
pepper in London last week were as follows: Black, landed 2 tons; delivered 
tons; stocks, 2,031, against 1,756 last year. White, landed, 87 tons; 
delivered, 73 tons ; stocks, 11,538 tons, compared with 12,265 a year ago. 


RICE.—The spot price of Burma No. 2 cleaned, was 10s. 1}d. per cwt., 
€x warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with 10s. 14d. per cwt. a week 
ago. “ August-September,” in singles to Continent and U.K., was quoted 
at 9s. 1¢d. to 9s. 3d. per cwt., against 9s. 1}d. to 9s. 3d. last week 
Movements in London last week were as follows : Landed, 236 tons; de- 
livered, 151 tons; stocks, 2,131 tons, against 2,308 a year ago. 


‘ SUGAR.—Quiet conditions still obtain on the London market, while 
in New York the market is firm and prices show an increase. The New York 
Spot quotation was 3-53 cents on Wednesday, as compared with 3-45 
cents per Ib. last week and 3-50 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s 
Sales of raw sugar in London included “ December ” delivery at 6s. 8d. to 
6s. 8id., against 6s. 8d. to 6s. 8}d. a week ago. Movements of raw sugar 
in public warehouses in London and Liverpool last week were as follows : 
Imports 10,301 tons, against 8,665 in the previous week, and 8,220 in the 
same week of 1936 ; deliveries, 25,171 tons, against 11,893 and 25,152 tons, 
respectively; stocks, 145,791 tons, against 160,661 and 116,612 tons, 
Tespectively, 


TEA.—The following table shows the average price (compiled by the 


Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
mM recent weeks :— 


Northern thern 
India Ps Ceylon 
d. 





Week ended Java | Sumatra] Africa | Total 

















Sy naaasseecussnstsnednsstieniisientsnenisenes nts ese sient 
ae auctions have been held at Mincing Lane this week, but the market 
re-open on Monday next. 


CPGETABLES.—In spite of heavier arrivals of tomatoes, prices at 
are sel}j zarden show little change, states The Fruitgrower; cucumbers 
marked i2 well at slightly lower prices. Supplies of runner beans show a 
Stocks increase and some difficulty has been experienced in disposing of 
Prices have at reduced prices. Arrivals of marrows are heavier and 
tities ave accordingly eased. Green peas continue to arrive in fair quan- 
Prices Tices being maintained. Carrots are still on the short side, with 
Meanwhile, supplies of potatoes at London markets have been 
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heavy and, with demand only moderate, prices are again easier. At the 
Borough on Tuesday Sharpe’s Express, Eclipse, Majestic and British 


Queen were quoted at 4s. 6d. to 6s. per cwt., according to samp! loom 
6s. to 7s. 6d. a week earlier. , 8 mple, agains 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Markets opened after the 
holiday with a steady to firm tone, though business has since been on 
quiet lines. Linseed is still subject to weather and crop influences. Copious 
rains are wanted in Argentina to permit of seeding operations being carried 
on successfully, and there is some anxiety that the prolonged period of 
inadequate moisture may result in a smaller area being sown than might 
otherwise be the case. However, there are still eight weeks in which to 
complete sowing, including the late districts, and proportionate prospects 
of ample rains in the meantime. The probable outturn of the American 
crop is still very much in doubt as the official Government estimate and 
ptivate advices vary considerably. Meanwhile, shipment of the old crop 
from Argentina continues on a fair scale. At the end of July the balance 
of the exportable surplus (including Uruguay) had been reduced to 400,000 
tons as against 665,000 tons actually shipped during the last five months 
of 1936, a of India’s new crop are very small and much below 
a year ago. However, with an estimated balance available for export of 
270,000 tons India may fill the gap in supplies to some extent, although 
there will still be a shortage of probably 140,000 tons in world supplies. 

Generally, the market is steady and prices at the moment are inclined 
downward in sympathy with wheat. The quantity of linseed afloat 
for Europe is now 104,200 tons and for the United States 51,000 tons. 
Linseed oil is steady and recent levels are about maintained. Very little 
old crop Egyptian cottonseed now remains and new crop has been in good 
demand at declining prices. Cotton oil is quiet and values are about 
unchanged. Egyptian crude ex Hull is held for £27 10s. spot, but forward 
delivery is reported at £2 below this figure. Oilcakes are steady and in 
quiet demand. 


RUBBER.—Business has been restricted by holiday influences and 
the market has had a quiet tone. Prices have accordingly fluctuated within 
narrow limits and are about unchanged on the week. Buyers are reported 
to be fairly active at current quotations. 

The spot price in New York on Wednesday was 18} cents per Ib., 
compared with 18} cents per Ib. a week ago and 194 cents a month ago. 
Welnssiee’s official buyers’ price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on the 
spot in London was 8jd. per Jb., as against 8id. on the corresponding 
day last week. In forward positions business has been done at 8}3d. to 9d. 
for ‘‘ September” shipment, as against 8}§d. a week ago. Stocks in 
London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 42,056 tons, against 
41,782 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 113,312 tons. 


FURS.—As had been expected, an easier tendency was evident at 
the fur sales held in London last week. Despite a good demand, South-West 
African “ Persian lambs ’’ declined in price by 10 per cent. compared with 
the spring sales. Beaver sustained a similar loss, but here the bulk of the 
offerings was withdrawn. Nor did mink sell well; prices eased by 15 per 
cent., despite large withdrawals. Fair interest was displayed in musquash, 
but here again prices were some 10 per cent. lower than in April. The 
sale was surprisingly well attended, especially by foreign buyers. Leipzig 
merchants made substantial purchases and, for the first time since the 
Abyssinian war, Italy was a buyer. In these circumstances, the 
sharp reaction of prices is significant and appears to indicate at least 
a temporary change in the trend of fur prices. 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, August 4th 
The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 
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TOES— s ds.d WooL— d. 2 @ ae 
CEREALS AND MEAT Praia new percwt. 4 6 @ 0 English Southdown, greasy, perlb.... 19 CApt..s.:sisvssvsvssrsisscsoer 0 605 
e Lincoln hog, washed ......... 18 be and Drysalted Ca 0 

+ a Brc.— d. 4 SPICES— ~ d, sed. super cmbg. ......... 32 Market Hides, Manch’ — OF 0 ty 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 31 0 mre Pepper, per Ib.— .W. greasy, super cmbg........-+-.- 19 Best heavy ox and heifer 0 0 8 
Eng. Gaz. av., perewt. 9 11 Lampong........- 03 N.Z., grsy., half- 50-56. .......-.+ 18} Best cow ............... 0 0 7 

Eng. Gaz. av. ... 8 White Muntock ......... 0 6 rossbred 40-44 ......... 16 Best calf... 4 oii 
ts, — a . 9 4 Caenemnne— tes cost, pee. . 3 
Maize, La landed Cloves— » per Ib. to . INDIGO— 
na a ers 2 3 Ginger—per cwt.— in eanee e iShapeipbensiansii i. gd. red.-vio. to 
a 2 Jamaica, ord. to good 65 0 95 0 — Crossbred 48'S ..-sesssncsceeessnnsssee 26 RD csocennnee perib, 5 6 69 
RiceNo.2 Burma,percwt. 9 1; 9 3 BD \gcdeeenhinesucareni perlb. 110 2 4 i GD knidictinmcsiaieasisnntnnpain 
Nutmegs, 65’s.............+. 0 LEATHER— 

MEAT— lade chan MINERALS | “i Sole — 8/14 Ib.— aoe 

Be 8 Ibs.— a Cs el QC a. CIPS cba edeacveicnnses 
Baht ides ...... 48 58 (Duty, hn Welsh, best Ad’ty.. ton i9 6 2 6 Bark Tanned Sole 26 38 
Argentine hinds 44 48 trifugals, Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 8 019 

Mutton, per 8 Ibs.— . chip eut UK ont 8 6 St as NI re alaanhiitai 6 Do. ane. at ES oe 7 1 10 
English sidhenale 60 6 , best house, at Bellies from 0 0 
N.Z. frozen ,, .......+- 36 42 Java, white India” wd en 0 22 6 Downing fitter do ° " hy 

Lemb perSibe— | ORR ADIE.......-20040-00 ti i ee ger: os Noen ge ee ha 2 0 
N.Z. frozen aiaaiamranier 4e8se6 Rerintp—London— IRON AND STEEL— Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30lb. 5 0 6 6 

Pork, English, per 8 lbs§ 5 4 5 8 Yoliow Crystals inianiain 20 9 aa Pig, ClevelandNo. 3, did. ; Aust. BendsAvg.7/Ilb. 1 3 17 

OTHER FOODS Crushed 6 , 

BACON— Granulated ...........-++- 20 4) 21 3 Son, Sena seeeees = ° VEGETABLE OILS— {s. d. 
English ........ percwt 101 0 Home Grown .........++: 20 6 Tin plates ...... perbox 25 6 26 0 og tenant 9188 
ee es tom eh Cote, re 28. 
Se ee we PE iiss y Mlostent lc, ton 64 18/0 65/15/0 oy eg ee ot 

Broken Pekoe............ ts (Strong) ......... es, seed ; 

TU sauiss tiie 108 0 110 0 Orange Pekoe............ Bas Lend Hae ip i 3418 57/11/3 csesrarsossazeeeeees: 2/6 
ERIS SOME crnnenenee ee ee ee: eel 22/100 22/11/3 La Plata, p. ton, Aug. 1363 

BUTTER— Ol es Sie ae te Closed spate CO ptieiia ~~ Shee 23/10/ Calcutta—per ton ..... 15/510 

sasanabeililontie Broken Pekoe............ lish ingots ..... $ 
Now Zesland oh eeeaaees 119 0 120 0 Orange Pekoe............ Standard cast seses 000262/15/0 263/5/0 Turpentine, per cwt....... 36 0 
 ciseccctntniecnsntis 124 Broken Orange ......... 

mane. soesncd~ MISCELLANEOUS a - 
Canadian ...... percwt. 73 0 Duty, O/0-20055 pee ae See. o. 1, wie 
New Zealand ............ 71 0 72 0 pire gow , 7/54- CHEMICALS— s. d. 6. d. rete 
English Cheddars ...... 84 0 88 0 8/3} per Ib.) om, perlb.,less5% 1 0 1 st a = Im Sem al, (ON 
Se Rcinbicanmsndiianahite 56 0 63 0 Virginia leaf— D cectvadesorevceresres 0 2 0 London...per g O 

to fine......... 08 26 Quai it ll = 0 . ° A Ne ie Sats. fee 
AW BOUT seceadisepebs 09 110 art i 1 
(Duty, British Nyasaland ee eo Ft Alcohol, Plain Ethyi...... 12 0 Thames— . 
i saat 20 8.6 atahine...... oF tte Abeta, fumap ...... per ten 45 48 Diesel... per gal ° at 
Trinidad ee 65 0 70 0 st nad a ia, carb. ......ton 27 0 28 0 
III wneocetndecccbannsss 58 0 60 0 Sul = ERS se 7 5 ROSIN— 
~ sie 9/5,0 21/10/0 
COFFEE ump a 8 15 9 ° sees. per ton 19/5,0 
ty, ; TEXTILES te 4 
4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) Borax, gran. ... per cwt. 13 6 RUBBER— s. 
tos supr. c, & f.cwt.... 53 0 COTTON— a. powder ............08 15s 0 St. ribbed smoked sheet 
good ......... 58 0 62 0 Mid-American...... per 6-14 Nitrate of soda... percwt. 7 9 perib. 0 8 
Costa Rica, med. to good 64 0 90 0  Sakellaridis, ff. ......... 9-48 net... O04 0 4 Fine hard Para per Ib. 0 % 
i i lee 70 0 90 0 Yarns, 32’s twist ......... 13} pan og er sansa percwt. 9 9 10 0 

Kenya, medium............ 58 0 72 0 » 60's twist ......... 18}  ~— 7 : 7 : SHELLAC— 

See ase ee eS | hes el Orange .. 0 0 0 

EGGS— - fs £ & Sulphate of Copper, ce orks Gi 0 = jam, « 

English ............ peri20 15 0 16 0 Livonian ZK ...... perton &2 0 86 0 . 

RI cia Stsmeitenctipeanones 1i 0 11 3 PemauHD.................. 84 0 85 0 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d. site, SHELLS— f*% fs 

home Slanetz Medium...Istsort 90 0 92 0 London ~~ y jute _cactia, 11 to ton W. Aust. M.-o.-P. ,, 310 12 

—Oranges— charged and credi t i each 
African ...... boxes 8 6 12 0 HEMP— Seon dintn tan daun annette TALLOW— .. 
ae 9 0 10 0 Italian P.C. . perton 66 0 a London town...percwt. 25 
Lemons, Malaga ... cases Si Manilla, Aug.-Oct.“J2” 35 0 4-ton loads and upwards 39/— per ton oe 
Sicilian...boxes 18 0 24 Sisal, African ............... 25 5 2 5 1 and up to 4-ton loads 41/- perton TIMBER— fs. 4 

Apples: Amer. (var.) bris. vi Swedish u/s 3 x8 per std. 24 0 0 
= (var.) boxes i UTE— COPRA— s. d. 2) x oe 23 10 0 
»  Australian......... 8 0 12 0 ative Ist mks per ton S.D.Straits ci.f., per ton 16/6/3 2 4 ae as o8 
Valencia, case............ Aug.-Sept. ccc, £21/8/9 DRUGS— Can‘dn Sproce, ‘safle 0 
Egyptian, bags ......... 5 6 6 0  Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundee Cam s. ds. a Rio eee per std. 35 0 0 

Genpes, Almeria, bervele a ak SPURTE, <<cececcesvosne £20/15/0 Japan, extant... per Be 24 saseteacgesnerseness OT Wad STO & 

~—— + — sees ciate ee IB covers perlb. 7 9 Honduras Mahg. logs -_ : 5 0 

kane Canton .......00-.+... perlb. 6 0 8 0 #HIDES— Amer. Oak Boards ...... n 0 + 
Icieh, Gnest bladder... €8 0 74 0 Japan 78 88 RD oo 7 0 7 Biiglsh Oak Manks 08? 
DD. wcovecsesons perewt. 66 0 67 6 Italian—raw, fr. Milan... 8 6 10 0 West Indian ............ 0 0 Ht CRE a tno 9 8 Oe 

t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not include the Goverament tax. 
UNITED STATES 
New York quotations unless otherwise stated 
Aug.5, July7, July 28, Aug. 4, ly 28, Aug.4, 
am 186" “1857” 718s7" “ish” AMie” Jab7” 71997 1987 
t, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cen — = Cuban Be ncaa 96 Cen Cents Cen 
ts ’ ts Cents Z 
future, Chicago, per bushel ..... 113}(c)  123(0) 124(b) 1134(c) idling spot, "peri. 3-65 3-50 3-45 
Maize, nearest future, Chicago, Cotton, i oP Ib. 12:59 12-62 11-44 1 
per bushel ...........scccssssseeeee. 106§(c) 1254(b) 1008(8 Rubber, spot, * 
ones, nearest future, Chicago, " , a 97(¢) Ib... SPSS HO SEH HT OEE REESE SESE SEE EES 16 & 19% 18} 184 
per bushel CeO SERCO ESE E SES COS 42 c 4 b 31 
Rye, nearest future, Chicago, ” ~ " wus gl 83°90 ana nics 116 116 116 
per pushel .. ackneteeidiaiceiasiie hai a. 82}(c) 923(b) 89 b “Electrolytic.” Domestic, 104 
() 77H) Copper, “ 4:20 
Batley nearest future, Chicago, spot, a sauibideaaneaminates ae 14-15 14-074 ! 
SPSS ESOS OR ETE SSE O SES 754(c) (a) (a) (a) Copper e ” Ex 14°44 
Coffee, Rio No.7, cash, per Ib... 8 4 9 9 eae seeerteeene 9°80 14-378 14-90 
” Santos No. 4, cash per Ib. of 11 if 1 Spelter, t St. Louis, spot, 00 
aos —— nearest future, i per Ib... eee eeeeee Soc ee 4-80 6: 75 i$ 1°95 
“Se eee eee esenseseeeeeosoces 6-10 7-47 ° % t, per Ib. spot, per ib... 4-60 6: -00 % 12 
7-96 8-08 Tin, * Straits,” “49.75 59-75 «597124 
(a) Nominal (b) Jul 
. y. 


(c) ee 
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